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ccevite educational headphones . . 
unmatched new standard for electronic teaching 


From cushion to connection, CLEVITE brush ED-300 Headphones are designed to meet the unique 
requirements of language laboratories. No other headphone... regardless of price... can match them 
for comfort, performance and appearance. Prove it. Check these features .. . Unmatched for comfort 
.. Fits any head... any hair style— even when user wears glasses. Weighs just 9.9 ounces... (1) Single 
cord lets head turn freely. Use washable blanket or donut type ear cushions... (2) Patented Velcro 
hook zipper lets you switch in seconds. Unmatched for performance . . . (3) Each earphone turns 
90° for easy monitoring. High impedance (50,000 ohms.). Provides a relatively flat response from 50 to 
10,000 CPS. High output. . . 8 dynes/cm?/volt sensitivity at 1 kc. Unmatched for appearance .. . Avail- 
able in four attractive colors . . . coral, suntan, spruce green and black. Simple, functional design. 
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audio-visual venetian blinds 


Blinds are not all alike! In wide-open visibility and audio-visual convenience, this 
one’s like day and night, compared with all the rest. The reason is found in 
Eastern’s Star’s exclusive wider, interlocking S-shaped slats. Full 214” width allows 
spacing further apart, affords up to 38% more light when open. Closed, they 


4 ' interlock perfectly and, in conjunction with Eastern’s Star’s special audio-visual 

‘ channel installation, provide the darkest dark pos- 

et sible. In addition, of all venetians, only Easterns eee a 
; Star offers Du Pont’s Ludox anti-soil protection - Eastern Products Corp., 1601 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 

= which eliminates washing, saves dollars in annual Please send full details on Eastern's Star Audio-Visual Venetian Blinds. 

maintenance. Write for further information today! NAME _ 
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Wanted--International 


Audiovisualists: 


The inter- 


Conflicting Conventions: 


national committee on audiovisual instruction 
established by WCOTP (see page 280, June AVI) 


will be named in the next few weeks. DAVI has 
been asked to suggest top-flight men as candi- 
dates for membership--both Americans and nation- 
als of other countries. Areas likely to be re- 
presented are the United States, South America, 
Europe, Africa, and Asia. DAVI, through its 
International Relations Committee has played 

a leading role in getting the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations for the Teaching Profes- 
sion to establish this committee. Its first 
meeting will be held during WCOTP's assembly 

in Stockholm July 29-August 4, 1962. Please 
send your suggestions now to DAVI, 1201 lta 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Jerry Kemp and Richard 


Second Call for Papers: 


Lewis, whose AV demonstration has by now been 
seen by audiences on both coasts, have a date 
with the elementary principals next March in 
Detroit. The San Jose team will forego the 
DAVI Convention which takes place the same 
week in Kansas City. Harold G. Shane, dean of 
education at Indiana University, will also 
appear on the elementary principals' program. 
His topic: The Use of TV and Other Audiovisual 
Media. 


Please submit to John 


Time to Pre-Register: 


Moldstad without delay the research papers 

you wish to present to the DAVI Convention. 
The best selections can be made (and announced 
in the Convention program) only if papers 
arrive in good time. Address Dr. Moldstad at 
the Audiovisual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Pre-registration forms for 


the Kansas City Convention have been sent to 
all DAVI members. If you have not received 


Saskatchewan Statistic: 


yours, please let the national office know at 
once. Pre-registration is being handled this 
year in the national office for the first 
time--with mo additional staff. Sending in 
your forms as early as possible will ease 

the work load. Cancellations may be made and 
money refunded up to March 24. (Convention 
dates are March 25-30.) 


The November-December 


Be 


newsletter of the Saskatchewan Department of 
Education comments that approximately 179 
schools in that prairie province have AV co- 
ordinators. In many cases the coordinator-- 
like his counterpart across the border--is a 
principal taking on extra duties. 


Kind to Your AV Salesman the year around--but 


Notes on the Theme: 


particularly during the week beginning Janu- 
ary 29, The first “National Salesman's Week" 
in history has been proclaimed in all 50 
states. Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
will participate personally by serving as 
honorary chairman. 


Evaluation of AV is helped 


Texas Evaluation: 


along in Ohio schools by a series of pamphlets 
published as a project of AVDO. The five 
pamphlets are designed one each for the teach- 
er, the coordinator, the survey team at the 
building level, the audiovisual director, and 
the survey team at the system level. Sold to 
school systems for a nominal sum, they are a 
simple tool that can do much to upgrade the 

AV program statewide. Affiliates with similar 
aspirations can write for details to AVDO 
President Tom McQuay at Barberton-. .. The 
Westchester (N.Y.) Audiovisual Council pro- 
vides two valuable services to its members. 
One is the annual audiovisual equipment guide 
of some dozen mimeographed pages which has 
been Frank Mathewson's project for many years. 
Another is a one-page service bulletin for 
teachers, A Page for Your AV Notebook, edited 
by Carson Graves. Issued two or three times 
yearly, it is distributed free to Council 
members and for a small fee to non-members. 
Recent bulletins were devoted to Filmstrips 
for Individual and Small-Group Instruction, 
and Light Control. 


A field study in Texas will 


assess the impact of teaching machines and 
programed learning in approximately 100 ran- 
dom classes in the state. The study is being 
conducted by the University of Texas’ exten- 
sion division in consultation with its depart- 
ment of educational psychology. Teachers who 
have been given information on the psychology, 
research findings, and mechanics of programed 
instruction will prepare several short pro- 
grams to supplement their regular classroom 
fare. The researchers hope also to discover 
something about teachers’ understanding of, 
and attitudes toward, programed learning. The 
two Fry-Rigney supplements to AVCR will be 
among source materials for participating 
teachers. . 
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Kodak Pagear Projector 


“Because we are interested in efficient teaching 
as a means to improved learning, the Lexington 
Public Schools have been engaged in a joint re- 
search project with Harvard University for sev- 
eral years to determine the effectiveness of team 
teaching. 

“Just as our new Estabrook Elementary 
School was designed for team teaching, the equip- 
ment selected for it was chosen to provide teach- 
ers with efficient, easy-to-use teaching aids. The 
ease with which the Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector is set up and its simple threading path 
encourage our teachers to make maximum use of 


Alen) 
Kodak 


TRADE MARK 


At the new Lexington, Mass., Estabrook School, designed to facilitate team teaching, 
Richard G. Woodward, Lexington’s Coordinator of Instructional Materials, says: 


“We're interested in teaching efficiency— 
and equipment that helps make teaching efficient.” 


motion pictures in day-to-day teaching. 

“‘We have found that elementary teachers, op- 
erating projectors in their classrooms, appreciate 
this simplicity. We have also found that our 
Pageant Projectors stand up to hard use with 
minimum repairs.” 

Convenience and ease of operation are just two 
of the many features teachers like about Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projectors. Your Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer will gladly demonstrate these at 
your convenience. Or write for Bulletin V3-22, 
which describes the Kodak Pageant line. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Dropout Project: The NEA has set up a project 
which they hope will ultimately reduce school 
dropouts. The method of operation will be to 
collect and analyze existing information on 
the problem, establish clearing-house and con- 
sultation services, conduct one or two general 
conferences; and, issue one or more publica- 
tions based on these conferences. Daniel 
Schreiber, director of the project, is chair- 
man of the education section of the task force 
committee of President Kennedy's Committee on 


and lengthy as that of doctors and lawyers. 

So says a new book, The Education of Teachers: 
Consensus and Conflict, by G.K. Odenfield and 
T.M. Stinnett. Written in layman's language, 
it is the story of three conferences that 
sought a meeting ground for two opposing 
camps in American education--the "methods" 
and the “liberal arts" factions. Prentice- 
Hall, $3.95 ($1.95 paperback). 


The Professor Returns: The cooperative program 


Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 


Foundations Under Scrutiny: The American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators has appoint- 
ed a Commission on Foundations to study the 
scope and influence of private foundations 
on elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. Findings are expected to bene- 
fit both school administrators and founda- 


of the Association for Higher Education and 
ABC-TV, Meet the Professor, returns to the 
air January 7, 1962, at 2:30 p.m., E.S.T. 
This year's series has been increased from 
15 to 25 half-hour broadcasts. Like last 
year, it presents outstanding professors 
from the college campuses of America. 


Photo Credits: Page 500, courtesy of the author; 


tions in their cooperative effort to improve 
present-day schooling. 


Spartan Future for Future Teachers: The educa- 
tion of teachers may soon be as rigorous 


If you wish to use these columns to find employ- 
ment or fill a position, please write to Robert 
C. Snider, Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


page 513, photo by Syracuse Audiovisual Serv- 
ice; page 515-17, photos by IBM; page 519, 
photo by Carl H. Hubachek; page 520-21, photos 
by Instructional Television Center, San Jose; 
pages 528, 29, 30, courtesy of author. 


APPLICANTS 


Visual Aids Planner and Coordinator (Industry or 


If you wish to investigate any of the opportu- 
nities listed below, address your inquiry to the 
assigned box number, in care .f the Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction at the above address. 
Your letter must be addressed to one box number 
only. When it is received at DAVI headquarters 
your letter wili be forwarded immediately to 

the employer or employee assigned to the box 
number indicated by you. Further correspondence 
will be directly between you and your prospec- 
tive employer (or employee, as the case may be). 


Education). Man experienced in photography, 
exhibits and displays, booklets, brochures, 
reports, filmstrips, and training materials. 
Has worked mainly for industry, as designer 
and coordinator of visuals and in management 
capacity. Some industrial experience in 
South America; knowledge of Spanish. B.A. in 
business administration and creative arts. 
Graduate work in speech and theatre; some 
experience in both professional and communi- 
ty theatre. 31, single, $7000. Available 
now. Will go anywhere (U.S. or abroad). 

Box No. A-49 


Sales Position--Administrative or Outside Direct 


POSITIONS 


Visual Aids Specialist. Man with bachelor's de- 
gree wanted for university extension service. 
Good general background in visual aids; some 
agriculture helpful, but not essential. Should 
have training in communications with knowledge 
of psychological and sociological aspects. 
Ability to help plan, prepare, present, and 
evaluate visuals such as exhibits, charts 
and graphs, silk screen materials, television 
visuals, transparencies for overhead, and 
photographs. Duties will include promoting 
intelligent use of visuals; acting as con- 


Sales in Audiovisual or Closed-Circuit Tele- 
vision Equipment Field. 20 yrs business ex- 
perience in administration, purchasing, sales, 
and general office activities in fields of 
printing, photography, audiovisual, and closed- 
circuit television products. High school grad- 
uate plus specialized professional and techni- 
cal courses. Experience as photo lab techni- 
cian; officially rated Navy photographer 
during the war. Will consider position with 
manufacturer's or dealer's organization. 45, 
married, 2 children. Prefers Southern Cali- 
fornia, but will relocate. Available immed- 
fately. Box No. A-50 


Motion Picture Cameraman, Editor, and/or Director: 


sultant; training staff; responsibility for 
planning and, to some extent, production; 
supervision of equipment loan and art serv- 
ices. To $7400. Available now, Western U.S. 
Box P-40 


Man with bachelor of arts degree specialized 

in all techniques and phases of film production 
desires position immediately. 28 yrs, single, 
will go anywhere. Minimum salary $5000. Box 

No, A-51l 
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“ADD+A+ TRACK’’’ 


Any Instructor’s Most Valuable Teaching Tool! 
Versatile V-M offers unlim- 
ited opportunities for powerfully effective 
teaching methods! A teacher records lessons; 
then, or at any later time, the student records 
on another track while listening to the teacher’s 
recording. On play-back, both recordings are 
heard simultaneously! Student track may be 
re-recorded any number of times without af- 
fecting the teacher's or master track. 


‘ 


ALL V-M TAPE RECORDERS INCORPORATE THESE 
QUALITY FEATURES: 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Stereophonic Tape Re- 
corder with ‘‘ADD+A+TRACK’’®— Model 
722—$259.95* List. Records Stereophon- 


ically: plays-back 2 or 4-Track stereo tapes. 
Twin Microphones. Dual Tuning Eye and Vol- 
ume Controls. Also Available V-M Stereo-Play- 
back Model 720 with “ADD+A+TRACK’’® — 
$225.00* List. 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® Tape Recorder—Model 
730—$169.95* List. Monaural Record and 
Play-back of a// three popular tape speeds— 
72, 3%, 1% ips. Compact, Lightweight (Only 
21 Ibs.) New 3-position Microphone. 


@ Push-Button Controls afford 
simplified operation. 

@ High-Frequency Response and 
Fidelity to detect complete voice 
range differences. Highly beneficial 
to speech and speech therapy 
students! 

@ Input and Output Jacks permit 
recorder to be used in sound treat- 
ed rooms from a control booth. 


NAME 


@ Shut-Off Switch automatically 
shuts-off power supply . . . teacher 
concentrates on students, not 
recorder! 


@ Monitor switch for use of re- 
corder as an Ear-trainer with ear- 
phones, as a P.A. system, or to 
utilize amplifier in the recorder 
with a second sound source, such 
as a phonograph! 


Unite Sight and Sound for More Efficient Instruction! 


NEW 


V-M OFFERS A COMPLETE “AUDIO LEARNING CENTER” PROPOSAL from one unit to as many as your language laboratory requires. Write for information 


V-M Slide-Projector Synchronizer—Model 1412— 
$49.95* List. V-M Synchronizer adds inaudible 
slide-change cues to tape recorded commentary. 
On play-back, cues actuate remote-control projector, 
automatically advancing slides at times selected! 


V-M CORPORATION, Dept. AV-1261 
305 Territorial Road, Benton Harbor, Michigan 
Please send me additional information, without obligation, on V-M 
Tape Recorders and ‘‘Audio Learning Center"’ proposal. 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 
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EVALUATION TOOLS 
FOR QUALITY 
LEARN | NG The contributors to the symposium beginning 


on this page need little introduction. Charles Schuller and Lee 
Cochran are both past presidents of DAVI and William King is 
equipment editor of this magazine. Mr. Cochran has been chairman 
of the DAVI Field Service Committee since its beginning six years 
ago. One of Dr. Schuller’s recent jobs for DAVI was as chairman 
of the committee that worked out the proposed constitutional revi- 
sion reported in the September issue. Bill King has just completed 
a term as chairman of DAVI’s Legislative Committee. 


A State Audiovisual Survey 


Ww" YOU SURVEY a State audiovisual program, 
what do you do?” This, in essence, is the question 
posed for the writer by the editor. In some measure it 
was a question in our minds, also, as our survey team 
of three winged its way to the beautiful fiftieth state 
early in May, 1960. 

Harry Skelly, chief of the Bureau of Audiovisual and 
School Library Education of the State Department of 
Education in California, Donald Scott, then curricu- 
lum director and now superintendent of schools in 
Neenah, Wisconsin, and the writer as chairman, com- 
prised the team. The survey was being made under a 
grant from the U. S. Office of Education, under Title 
VII. It was based on a request from the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Hawaii, Walton Gordon, 
and Dean Hugh Everly of the School of Education at 
the University of Hawaii. 
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Charles F. Schuller 


The Purpose 


Some things are obvious about surveys—others are 
not. For example, you naturally need to find out the 
amount of equipment and materials available as one 
measure of adequacy. But the purpose seen by those 
requesting the survey can be of much greater signifi- 
cance. It determines not only how readily you can 
obtain necessary information, but also what is likely 
to happen as a result of the survey once it is completed. 
A clear understanding of purpose is fundamental, fur- 
thermore, to evaluation. 

In the case of Hawaii, the charge was clear, to the 
point, and soundly conceived. In effect it said, “The 
people of Hawaii want the best educational system for 
their children that expert knowledge, diligent effort 
and the resources available can provide. We believe 
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that audiovisual education can help. We know that we 
have a long way to go. Let us know what our needs 
are and your recommendations for meeting them. Don’t 
mince words.” 

Thus began three of the most intensive yet delightful 
weeks in the writer’s professional experience. 


The Setting 


We had arrived in the late afternoon and received a 
most cordial welcome. At dinner we got acquainted 
with our genial hosts under waving palms to the beau- 
tiful music of Hawaiian guitars and songs under tropi- 
cal skies. The warm Pacific stretched to the dim hori- 
zon and murmured its welcome along the nearby 
beaches. It must have been farther away than yester- 
day, one mused, that we were buffeted by cold winds 
and rain at O’Hare and by snow storms on the high 
plains. 

Any illusions of languor in this operation were quick- 
ly dispelled the next morning. Picked up at 7:30 a.m. 
and whisked across Honolulu to the offices of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, we were introduced 
in rapid succession to key members of the administrative 
and supervisory staffs. During the next few weeks we 
were to come to know these men and their staffs as the 
exceptionally talented, dedicated, and hard-working 
educators they are. No languor here. Rather, a brisk, 
efficient, intelligent operation—friendly, to be sure, as 
everyone in Hawaii is friendly—but dynamic and im- 
bued with enthusiasm for the big task of operating an 
educational system of 197 schools and 141,000 pupils. 

Here we got the picture of how the school system 
was organized, administered, and financed, and the 
needs as seen from the state level. We learned that 
Hawaii has a single school system administered by the 
state superintendent through his staff and four deputy 
district superintendents on Kauai, Oahu, Maui, and the 
“Big Island” of Hawaii. The schools are financed pri- 
marily through state appropriations; buildings are pro- 
vided by the counties. The curriculum is representative 
of many states on the mainland—good in larger schools, 
limited in the smaller ones. “Instructional materials?” 
one educator replied, “We’re weak there. That’s why 
you’re here.” The teachers are well prepared—85 per- 
cent of them studied at the University of Hawaii which 
15 years ago reorganized its teacher education program 
along lines regarded as forward looking today. 

In short, we were starting a process which was to 
continue through a variety of channels during the 
entire survey—that of getting as well acquainted as 
possible with the total educational program, the philos- 
ophy behind it, the forces affecting it, the people who 
make it function, and those who are served by it. 

Such knowledge is essential for an educational survey. 
It is fundamental to evaluation for it provides the only 
frame of reference against which findings can have sig- 
nificant meaning. By the same token, recommendations 
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HAWAII: Illusions of languor were quickly dispelled as AV survey 
team encountered brisk educators and eager population. Modern 
building above is University of Hawaii s Engineering Building which 
has automatic light control in the form of vertical exterior louvers. 


made in terms of all pertinent factors have the best 
chance of adoption. And last but by no means least, 
the sole function of audiovisual or other instructional 
media, methods, or materials is to improve the educa- 
tional program. Separated from this context they can 
have little significance to the educator. 

Both because it was specifically requested and be- 
cause teacher education is so important in assessing 
strengths and weaknesses in the educational media 
fields, the University of Hawaii audiovisual program 
was also included in the state survey. 


The Procedure 

With these considerations in mind, the plan adopted 
for the study was as follows: 

@ Conferences with educators at various levels and 
locations to determine their feelings about audiovisual 
instruction needs and problems in the schools and in the 
University of Hawaii. Those conferred with, some a 
number of times, included: (1) the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction, his assistant and deputy super- 
intendents and their staffs in the State Office of Educa- 
tion; (2) district and deputy superintendents and field 
assistants on Kauai, Maui, Hawaii, and Oahu; (3) 
school principals on Kauai; (4) audiovisual directors 
and coordinators, and school administrators at the Oahu 
District Office; (5) principals, audiovisual coordinators 
and teachers in 25 schools around the four islands; 
(6) the president, the provost and the administrative 
vice president of the University of Hawaii, several deans 
and faculty members, and the assistant dean and faculty 
of the College of Education; (7) the director of the 
audiovisual center at the University of Hawaii; and (8) 
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informal visitations with two commissioners of educa- 
ae | tion, several state legislators, and a number of business 
/ and professional people other than educators. 

@ Determination of the present status of audiovisual 
equipment, materials and facilities in the State Office 
of Education; in the four District offices; in all the 
public schools; and in the University of Hawaii. This 
information was secured by means of direct visitation 
by the writers, inventories supplied by administrative 
officers and by questionnaires sent to all public schools 
in the islands excepting Oahu and Maui, where recent 


inventories were available. 


: ies by Hass, Skelly, Schwartz, McCarty and Hartsell 

h (see Bibliography) and other studies of county and co- 

‘ operative audiovisual programs were used as a basis for 
the public school standards. The DAVI study of audio- 
visual centers in colleges and universities and another 
study by Larson were used in formulating standards 
appropriate to the University. 

@ The above standards were then applied to the 
est information gathered and recommendations were made 
st. regarding equipment, materials, and facilities. 
al recommendations were based on less tangible but highly 
a- significant evidences of professional leadership at all 
an levels and an exceptionally high interest among Hawai- 

ian people in their schools. These recommendations 
e- pertained to methods of procedure, to personnel rela- 
ng tionships, and to cooperative arrangements between 
lia the State Office of Education, the University of Ha- 
im waii, the District Offices, and the schools. 
high level of professional leadership and layman inter- 
est, there would appear to be no insuperable barrier 
to significant and continuing audiovisual progress with- 
ed out sacrifice of other aspects of the Hawaiian educa- 
tional program. | 
nd 
ial The Writing =|} 
ic Since the members of the Survey team came from 


- assignments. Harry Skelly wrote the difficult chapter 
on “Criteria and Guidelines Used as Bases for Evalua- 
we tion”, Don Scott synthesized the chapter on the “Present 
“ Status of Audiovisual Education in Hawaii”; and the 
iii chairman did the opening and summary chapters and 
general editing. 

ow Alternating writing and discussion sessions in Ha- 
nn waii and later circulating second and third drafts to 
g) all members of the Survey staff for review and sugges- 
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@ Evaluation standards based upon research and 
experience were adapted to the particular administra- 
tive and geographical conditions found in Hawaii. Stud- 


d widely separatqd locations, it was necessary to get at 
20 least a first drpft of the report while still together in 
Hawaii. Working jointly on outlines, approaches to be 
‘Id used, and treatment of the data, it was possible to se- 
cure mutual agreement on organization and writing 


tions proved to be an effective procedure. A more 
enjoyable one, unquestionably, would have been simply 
to remain in Honolulu until the writing was completed. 


Some Closing Observations 


The time allowed for the survey described in this 
article might be considered a limiting factor. An addi- 
tional week might have helped considerably in wrap- 
ping up loose ends and in preparation of the report. 
Yet in a state of this size and population the time was 
probably adequate for a specific survey of this type, 
particularly in light of the excellent assistance and coop- 
eration received throughout, and the organization pre- 
ceding the arrival of the Survey staff. Without these, 
much more time could have been spent with far less 
accomplishment. 

The makeup of the Survey team is highly important. 
In this case the combination of a public school man 
with a strong curriculum background, a director with 
wide experience in a highly effective AV operation at 
state department level, and a man familiar with univer- 
sity AV and teacher education programs permitted a 
wealth of varied experience to be brought to bear on 
the many aspects of the Survey. What one didn’t see, 
another was apt to catch. Thus, an appropriate staff 
selection makes for thoroughness, assurance of adequate 
coverage of important elements, and a minimum of lost 
motion. 

One of the most satisfying aspects of survey work is 
the people one meets and works with. Aside from the 
personal pleasure and stimulation of these associations, 
they provide a kind of insight into the nature of the 
educational system which would otherwise be difficult 
to obtain. As one gets to know people better, commu- 
nication tends to improve and you get to the crux of 
pertinent matters more readily and directly. 
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Evaluation Tools 
for Quality 
Learning 


Survey at the System Level 


wus THE New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion offers its evaluation services to schools 
throughout the state, its method is a little different from 
the usual one of counting projectors. It should be 
pointed out first of all that no evaluation takes place 
unless requested by the superintendent with the ap- 
proval of the board of education. It is our feeling that 
the amount of work involved in an evaluation would be 
pointless without full administrative backing. 

Once this support is assured, a questionnaire is sent 
to each building principal, requesting information about 
the audiovisual program in his school. (See Figure |.) 
While this form is being completed, the State AV Co- 
ordinator begins his work. 

First, he calls on the school superintendent, spending 
anywhere from several hours to a full day in discussions. 
He tries to get some idea of the superintendent’s exist- 
ing AV program and his hopes for its future.. These 
discussions are undertaken on the theory that it is un- 
realistic to complete a survey and make recommenda- 
tions which are way out of line with the hopes and 
aspirations of the administration. 

If there is a business manager or an assistant superin- 
tendent, meetings are held with him. Curriculum direc- 
tors or subject-matter supervisors are also interviewed 
individually for a similar purpose—to get their impres- 
sions of the current program and to explore with them 
their hopes for improving it. 

The State Coordinator then visits each school in the 
system. Using the questionnaire as the basis for discus- 
sions with the building principal, he attempts to identify 
the problems for each building. As far as possible, the 
conversation with the principal, at least at the beginning, 
is restricted to his building. At the close of the interview, 
the principal is asked to comment on the city-wide pro- 
gram, if one exists; if not, he is asked to comment upon 
the advisability of formulating one. 

Prior to his visit, the Coordinator asks the principal 
to select at least 10 percent of his teaching staff for 
interviews. After spending from 20 minutes to half an 
hour with each staff member, he gets a picture of the 
audiovisual program from the viewpoint of the class- 
room teacher. Normally, the Coordinator indicates that 
he would like to speak to one of the older, more experi- 
enced teachers on the staff; one of the newer ones in 
the building (this may be a new, inexperienced teacher 
or it may be one who has recently been transferred); 
and one selected as outstanding. He asks that the rest 
of the 10 percent be a fair representation of grade level 
and subject matter. In most cases, the school system 
hires a substitute for the teachers interviewed. 

Teachers are assured that they will not be identified 
by name. They are asked to be frank about their evalua- 
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tion of the program and are given assurances that their 
remarks will in no way place them in jeopardy with the 
superintendent or board of education. It is most impor- 
tant that the State Coordinator respect this pledge. 

No notes are taken while teachers are interviewed, or 
during discussions with administrators and other staff 
members. A tape recorder or dictating machine is used 
instead, and notes are dictated following each interview 
while comments and ideas are still fresh. This informa- 
tion, which is typed up and kept in a loose-leaf note- 
book, is most important in writing up the final report. 
Here are some typical comments from teachers: 


“We make more use of the tape recorder than any 
other audiovisual device. I wish ours wasn’t so heavy.” 

“There is very little use being made of the opaque 
projector. We do not have adequate light-control facili- 
ties in our building.” 

“All of our records are music records. I didn’t realize 
that there are other types available.” 

“Films for our grade are ordered by one of our teach- 
ers. When the films arrive, she posts a notice on the 
bulletin board and we all take our classes to the audi- 
torium. Usually, we don’t even know the title of the film 
until the show starts.” 


“We have a central sound system in our building, but 
it’s never used for anything but announcements.” 


“We have to show films in the auditorium. Our rooms 
are too light.” 


“We need help in identifying good sources of 
materials.” 


“Why can’t we have the same kind of consultative 
help in AV as we now have in other areas?” 


“As a principal, I feel inadequate to help the teachers 
in the AV area.” 

“I’ve never had a course in audiovisual. I have to 
force myself to use AV materials.” 


“I don’t think films should have to be ordered so far 
in advance, but don’t quote me—I’m not under tenure.” 


“I am teaching two new courses and using four new 
textbooks. How can I be expected to take time to use 
AV materials?” 


“Each time, I have requested the tape recorder, it has 
been broken. Can’t we get one that works?” 


On the original questionnaire, each principal is re- 
quested to list all equipment and materials owned by his 
school. He is asked to identify the age and condition of 
each piece of equipment and list all filmstrips, phono- 
graph records, etc., by title. This information provides 
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the basis for a complete, system-wide inventory of 
equipment and materials. In many cases, it is the first 
time such an inventory has been taken. 

When he has collected the information described in 
the foregoing paragraphs, the Coordinator is faced with 
the job of writing up a report. If questions bother him 
or if there seems to be conflicting information given 
either by administrators or teachers, he makes a tele- 
phone call or pays a second visit for purposes of clari- 
fication. After the report is mimeographed, 25 copies 
are sent to the superintendent with the suggestion that 
a copy be given to each member of his board and ad- 
ministrative staff. The report is not for public consump- 
tion unless it is released by the board of education. 

After the board has had an opportunity to read and 
study the report, the State Coordinator requests a meet- 
ing for review and answering questions. 

The report itself is a factual picture of the situation 
and gives specific recommendations for improving the 
program. For example, a plan is usually recommended 
for replacing equipment periodically. Sixteen mm mo- 
tion picture projectors are usually replaced or recom- 


mended to be replaced every seven years. By listing all 
16mm projectors according to age and condition, it is 
easy to prepare a complete replacement schedule. 


Recommendations are also made concerning person- 


nel and budget. Since the money involved to bring the 
program up to minimum standards is usually a sizeable 
amount, a three- or five-year plan is adopted. While the 
term “minimum standards” has been mentioned here, 
it might be well to point out that the “yardstick” for 
equipment and expenditures follows the standards rec- 
ommended by the Audio-Visual Commission on Public 


Information. 

As indicated earlier, this is not a fool-proof or perfect 
system of evaluation. However, with only one excep- 
tion, an improved audiovisual program has resulted in 
every community where the survey was conducted. 

Since completion of each program usually requires 
about six months, the State Coordinator undertakes only 
two each year. If the survey results in nothing more, for 
six months at least teachers, administrators, board mem- 
bers, and even the public are interested in and aware of 
the problems of audiovisual education. In New Jersey, 
we think this alone justifies the time spent. 


Figure 1: Questionnaire Circulated by New Jersey Department of Education 


Office of Audio-Visual Education Jersey & Lalor Streets 


December, 1959 


Name of School 


1—How many pupils in your school? 

2—How many full-time teachers in your building? 

3—How many classrooms are there in your building? 

4—How many classrooms have at least one conveniently located elec- 
trical outlet? 

5—How many of your classrooms have drapes, dark shades, or other 
facilities for light control? 

6—Classrooms in this building are on how many floors or levels? 

7—Has someone in your building been assigned specific responsibilities 
regarding the audiovisual program? a 

8—If so, please describe the duties and responsibilities of this person. 

9—What compensation, if any, does this person receive for these re- 
sponsibilities? 

10—How many teachers in this building have had at least one course in 
audiovisual education? 

11—On a separate sheet of paper, marked Exhibit 1, please list by title 
all of the filmstrips owned by your building. 

12—On o separate sheet of paper, marked Exhibit 2, please list all of the 
2x2 color slides owned by your building. 


13—On a separate sheet of paper, marked Exhibit 3, please list all of 
the phonograph records owned by your building, if they are in usable 
condition. 

14—On a separate sheet of paper, marked Exhibit 4, please list any other 
AV materials owned by your building. Include films, tapes, transcrip- 
tions. 

15—Where are all of the above instructional materials stored? 

16—Does each teacher in this building have an itemized list 
of these aids? Yes__._.__ No____. When was this list 
last revised? 


17—During the 1957-58 school year, how much money was spent on the 
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following items? Be accurate—do not guess. 
A—Rental of films a. 
B—Postage and insurance of free and rental films $ 
(—Purchase of instructional materials 
(Not equipment) $ 
D—Purchase of audiovisual equipment 
(New or replacement) en 
E—Repair and maintenance of AV equipment $ 
F—Any other AV expenditures a 
18—How much of the above money was provided 
by the Board of Education? 
19—From what other sources do AV funds come? 
20—On a separate sheet of paper, marked Exhibit 5, please attach an 
itemized list of the type, make, model number, age, and present 
condition of all of the following items of AV equipment in this 
building. 
16mm sound projector cameras 


filmstrip & slide projector overhead projectors 
record players microphones 

radios screens 

televisions central sound systems 
portable address systems others 


21—Where is this equipment stored? 
22—Who is responsible for oiling, etc.? 
23—What is the procedure by which teachers arrange to use this equip- 
ment? 
24—Does your school have a student projection squad? Yes___No__ 
If so, please answer the following: 
A—How many students are in the projection club? 
B—From what grodes were these students selected? 
(—How were they selected? 
D—How much training do they receive? 
E—By whom are they trained? 
25—What part do the teachers in this building have in the selection of 
instructional materials and equipment? 
26—What things do you, as principal, feel should be done to improve 
the AV program in your building? 
27—Do you believe that any kind of a city-wide AV program is desirable? 
Yes____ No.__.. If so, please explain. 
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Evaluation Tools 
for Quality 
Learning 


Creating an Environment for Professicnal 


Lee W. Cochran 


DAVI's Field Service Program is available to col- 
leges and universities, public schools, and state 
departments of public instruction. Two consult- 
ants are provided for each survey for a one- 
week period. The requesting agency provides 
travel and living expenses only. The consultants 
Gre paid an honorarium through funds made 
available to DAVI by Teaching Film Custodians. 
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HE GUIDING PRINCIPLE for the consultants in the 

DAVI Field Service Program is “to create a situation 
where the maximum professional growth of the staff of 
the requesting agency may take place.” Professional 
growth is something that takes time—alert, educated 
people thinking through the process of learning, not just 
the question of “which machine will I purchase for 
Department X.” 

Planning for quality education usually starts with the 
top administration and filters down through a college or 
university program. It is for this reason that the Field 
Service Program Committee insists that requests for 
surveys come from the president. In addition, at least 
two meetings between the consultants and the president 
and his staff are required during the week of the survey. 
In most instances, the first meeting early in the week 
acquaints the consultants with the philosophy under- 
lying the educational program. During the second meet- 
ing at the end of the week, the administrative staff is 
informed of the findings of the consultants. 

Although guidelines have been prepared for Field 
Service consultants, each individual attacks evaluation 
in a different manner. This is a healthy situation which 
prevents stereotype evaluations and puts the final rec- 
ommendations on an individual basis. 

Most consultant teams first make an observation of 
what the existing program offers: This is accomplished 
by meetings with deans, directors, department heads, 
and instructors. Through these meetings with different 
staff members, the consultants soon see a pattern emerg- 
ing. They also receive and synthesize many suggestions 
regarding desirable programs to serve the different de- 
partmental needs. In the first few days of the survey, the 
consultants study whether there is a balance between 
materials and equipment, and other matters such as pro- 
duction needs related to production staff and facilities. 
Here are some representative quotes from survey find- 
ings in the past six years: 


“In several instances, expensive 16mm sound pro- 
jectors were receiving less than one use per week.” 

“There are several 16mm cameras scattered around 
the university, some of which are seldom or never used.” 

“There is no systematic. plan to assure regular care 
and maintenance of audiovisual equipment.” 

“It was observed that in many locations there were 
obsolete pieces of equipment that needed to be re- 
placed.” 

“It was observed that too few rooms were equipped 
with darkening devices suitable for minimum use of 
many types of projected materials.” 

“It was observed that there are several audiovisual 
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duplications which could be better coordinated. Two 
examples are (a) photographic laboratories, and (b) 
tape duplicating facilities.” 

“There is considerable confusion among faculty and 
staff who do not have immediate access to audiovisual 
equipment, about whom to contact or where to get such 
equipment for temporary loan.” 

“The university is almost completely lacking in pro- 
fessional consultative service regarding the selection and 
preparation of audiovisual materials.” 

“To the present, there has been no systematic, or- 
ganized faculty approach to consider the role of audio- 
visual materials and techniques in the classroom.” 

“There is no centrally available facility for the pro- 
duction of various visual materials.” 

“There is no personnel available to assist individual 
faculty members in determining the advantages and 
limitations of audiovisual materials and techniques with 
which to solve specific instructional problems.” 

I am sure these quotations would provide any alert 
consultant with ammunition for making recommenda- 
tions. 

In writing recommendations, the consultants realize 
that they cannot, in one short week, fully understand 
the administrative problems on any campus. They sug- 
gest what should be done, but do not try to tell the 
college administrative staff how it should be accom- 
plished. The consultants recognize that there are alter- 
nate ways of achieving desired results and that these 
depend on existing requirements and the wishes of the 
administrative staff and faculty. 

The reports made by the consultants generally differ 
in the type of recommendations given. Most reports 
from college and university surveys stress the following: 

e Location of AV services (centralized and decen- 
tralized programs, depending on local circumstances) 

¢ Where does the service fit into the administrative 
plan? 

e Administrative policy 
Budget 
Professional personnel 
Service personnel 
lype of services to be provided 
Viaterial maintenance and replacement policy 
Classroom facilities for utilizing AV materials 

¢ Long-range plans to include study of television 
and other new media 


Two very important phases of the survey come 
toward the end of the week. In the first, the consultants 
prepare a written report of the findings and recommen- 
dations and present them, before leaving, to the presi- 
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dent and his staff. Often the report presented at the time 
of the survey is a rough draft, in which case it is re- 
placed later by edited copies. Having the consultants 
present their report before leaving the campus is valu- 
able in several ways. It allows them to fully explain the 
recommendations to the president and his staff and per- 
mits the latter to ask questions and fully explore the 
recommendations made by the consultant team. 

In many cases the president will invite deans, depart- 
ment heads, and other key staff personnel to attend the 
meeting at which the survey report is given. 

Consultants say they are often amazed at the strength 
of certain phases of a college program, in contrast to 
weaknesses of other sections. If the AV director is pro- 
duction oriented, the program may be strong in that 
phase, but ineffective in helping teachers to utilize in- 
structional materials. If, on the other hand, the director 
has been trained primarily in utilization, the production 
program may suffer. One of the best reasons for bring- 
ing in a consultant team is expressed by the old adage: 
“We can’t see the forest for the trees.” 

Relatively few projected audiovisual materials have 
been produced for college use until recent years. Many 
college professors prefer their own tailor-made visuals; 
thus a distribution center on a college campus without 
production facilities is inadequate. 

It seems trite to mention some of the reasons why 
colleges and universities need immediate evaluation of 
their audiovisual programs: 


more students to teach than ever before 
larger class sections 

teachers less qualified 

more subject matter to cover 


new courses required to keep abreast with a 
changing world 


Will the college program that is “found lacking” be 
able to provide the instructors for the colleges of to- 
morrow? Will the instructor trained in the barren lecture 
halls be able to operate computers, plan programs for 
teaching machines, demonstrate and teach before a tele- 
vision camera, and adjust himself to “team teaching”? 

Perhaps we must remind the college instructor of the 
future that the very important chalkboard of today is 
inadequate for teaching a lecture course to 200 or 500 
students. In training the teacher of the future we must 
keep in mind that “we teach as we are taught,” and, 
accordingly, we must evaluate our audiovisual programs 
so we can “tool up” for teaching the students of 
tomorrow. 
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Setting 


Quantitative 
Standards 


ETTING QUANTITATIVE STANDARDS is somewhat dan- 
gerous. In the eyes of many administrators, mini- 
mum standards tend to become maximum ones. Fur- 
thermore, basic standards need to be adapted to local 
conditions. It is quite possible that a minimum stand- 
ard in one school may be fairly adequate for another, 
and likewise, what is considered ample for one district, 
is sub-standard for another. 

In addition to the risk, setting quantitative standards 
is also extremely difficult. The audiovisual field is rela- 
tively new. It is still “tooling-up,” and probably will 
be for at least the next ten years. 

According to a recent report, one school system with 
an average audiovisual program for about 30,000 stu- 
dents estimated that $3 million would be needed to ade- 
quately supply the system with audiovisual materials 
and equipment. Where such a discrepancy exists be- 
tween status and acknowledged needs, precise quanti- 
tative standards do not seem of prime importance. 

Another factor is the relatively high cost of equip- 
ment and films. ‘Whereas the purchase of a dozen books 
whose covers are destined never to be cracked might 
go unnoticed, an unused opaque or overhead projector 
can haunt the program director and wreck his program. 
“Proceed with caution” tends to be the guiding rule. 

High cost was responsible for administering begin- 
ning audiovisual. programs at the school system level 
or from regional centers with materials available to 
teachers for brief loan periods. Quantitative standards 
suitable for highly centralized materials collections vary 
greatly from those for decentralized ones. 

There afte many variables from school to school 
that affect the relationship between “quantity” and 
“quality.” Among them is the philosophy of education 
practiced by the faculty and accepted by the commu- 
nity. Use of audiovisual materials is not essential in a 
school with a traditional philosophy of education and a 
curriculum centered on textbooks. Closely related is 
the community’s image of what a good school is. 


THIS article is adapted from a paper presented by 
DAVI’s executive secretary last June to a Columbia 
University conference on “Audiovisual Services and the 
School Library Program.” Proceedings of the confer- 
ence will be published in the near future. 


Anna L. Hyer 


A second variable is the leadership within the school 
or school system. Good audiovisual usage generally 
occurs where the leadership is, and has been, of high 
quality. A third variable is the teacher’s knowledge 
of how to use audiovisual materials. Even today many 
teachers have never seen an educational television les- 
son or heard a non-musical recording. And while 
the quantity of audiovisual materials and equipment 
must be geared to the state of the teaching art, I firmly 
believe that the supply of AV materials should be a 
step ahead of teachers rather than behind or merely in 
step with demands. I have little patience with those 
who say we shouldn’t invest in language labs until all 
of our teachers know how to use them. They remind 
me of a neighbor who told her daughter to put her 
violin away until she learned to play. it. 

A final deterrent to the establishment of quantitative 
standards is the speed of change within the field. Before 
we had arrived at quantitative standards for the pre- 
1940 audiovisual materials, many new media such as 
language laboratories, television, and teaching machines 
were upon us. Financial, personnel, and space require- 
ments were completely altered. 

These may be some of the reasons why the audio- 
visual field has been hesitant to adopt quantitative 
standards. However, inquiries received in the national 
office and activities of state affiliates indicate that 
some attempt at establishing national standards may 
be overdue. To this end, the DAVI Executive Commit- 
tee has appointed a Commission on Professional Stand- 
ards and Ethics under the chairmanship of Robert 
Gerletti. 

In the meantime a summary of quantitative stand- 
ards in the following areas may be useful: personnel, 
materials, equipment, space, and budget. 


Personnel 

I begin with personnel because the success of any 
audiovisual program is closely related to the quality 
and quantity of the supervisory personnel. A reasonably 
acceptable rule of thumb for calculating the ampunt of 
time required for audiovisual supervision in a school 
is to release the audiovisual coordinator from other 
duties for a minimum of 10 minutes per teacher per 
day. He must in addition be provided with adequate 
professional, clerical, and student assistance to permit 
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him as much time as possible for professional activities. 

Table 1 summarizes recommendations from five 
sources. You will note that recommendations expressed 
in terms of student enrollment range roughly from one 
coordinator for every 500 students to one for each 1000 
students. Obviously, the ‘staff-student ratio for instruc- 
tional materials supervisors needs more study. 


Materials Collections 


Quantitative standards relating to size of the mate- 
rials collection are most difficult to pin down. Many 
local factors enter the picture, such as (1) How many 
teachers are there in the school system? (2) What do 
the teachers want, what kind of materials will they 
use, and how often? (There are great variations among 
teachers in a school and among schools in different 
sections of the country. For example, study prints have 
never been as popular anywhere as in California.) (3) 
What do teachers need? Or stated another way, to 
what extent will the various curriculum areas be pro- 
vided with appropriate non-book materials? (4) How 
adequate are school facilities and equipment for the 
use of materials? (5) Which of the materials will be 
housed in the school building, which at school system 
level, which rented from other sources, and which col- 
lected and produced locally? 

School systems with 100 or more teachers will prob- 
ably find it desirable to maintain a film library. It is 
considered economically feasible to purchase films when 
rental costs exceed one-fifth to one-seventh of the pur- 
chase price. It is not feasible to rent inexpensive mate- 
rials such as filmstrips and recordings. 

Basic to determining the quantity of audiovisual ma- 
terials is the school administration’s concept of “media 
adequacy.” Adequacy must be defined in terms of (a) 
accessibility to the teacher and student; (b) availability 
when needed; (c) condition and suitability of the avail- 
able materials; and (d) extent of curriculum coverage 
desired. 

Few writers have set down specific guides to the 
quantity of media needed to meet minimum standards. 
L. C. Larson, in a memorandum dated July 1956, sug- 
gested as a basis for discussion that grade school teach- 
ers should have access to a minimum of 35 suitable 
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Table CRITERIA FOR CALCULATING TIME NEEDED FOR AUDIO- 
VISUAL COORDINATION 


FLORIDA» (4:277) 1 materials specialist per 1000 students, min- 
imum; desirable, 1 per 500 students 


INDIANA (8:105) 10 or less teachers, 1 period per day; 25 or more 
teachers, half day (minimum) 


ERICKSON (6:311) High school, 1 full-time per 50 teachers 


HAWAII (11:49) 300-500 students, 2 periods per day; 1000 or 
more students, full time (minimum) 


1 full-time fur 500 students (plus full-time 
clerk) (minimum) 


(13 :486-89) sample AV building service programs 
cited) 
SWARTOUT High school, 850 students: 1 librarian-AV 
coordinator, 1 clerical, plus students 


Junior high school, 1400 students: 1 AV coordin- 
ator, 2 hours per day clerical, plus students 


Note: Ebi in parenthesis Centralized school, 1 AV coordinator: 1 clerical, 
refer to Bibliography at end _ plus students 
of article. 


MICHIGAN = (10:11) 


Table 2: MATERIAL FOR INSTRUCTION * 


MATERIAL MINIMUM AMOUNT STOCKED 


(major items) 


2 2 
228 22 
S382 8828 &8 S338 
ovar 
16mm Film 1800 1350 1000 750 
(titles) 
16mm Film 70 per 1000 70 per 1000 70 per 1000 25 per 1000 
(duplicates) students students students students 
35mm Filmstrips 2300 2000 2000 2000 
(titles) 
35mm Filmstrips 150 per 1000 120 per 1000 120 per 1000 40 per 1000 
(duplicates) students students students students 
2” x2” Slide Sets 100 100 100 100 
3%" x 4” Slide Sets 40 40 40 40 
Microslide Sets 25 25 25 25 
Study Print Sets 500 500 250 250 
(including Art 
Reproductions) 
Maps 40 40 40 40 
Charts 100 50 85 50 
Models 70 70 70 70 
Realia 75 100 100 50 
Dioramas 15 15 15 15 
Stereographs 190 190 190 190 
Tape Recordings 200 200 200 200 
Disc Recordings 1200 1200 1200 1200 
Resource Kits 25 30-35 30-35 125 


(Locally Prepared) 
. * Adapted from table, page 121, unpublished Master's thesis, Claude W. Hass 
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Table 3: Summary of Audiovisual Equipment Standards’ 


EQUIPMENT BARRON CALIF AVCOPI 
(3 levels of (2) 

16mm Projector | 1 per bidg 1 per 8 tchrs 1 per 300 students 


T per tchrs 
per TO tehrs ——] 


2 and 1 per bid 1 per 8 tchrs 
ilmstrip T per 8 
per 


1 per 200 students 


INDIANA HAWAII 


CALIF (SOUTHERN SECTION) 
(8) (11) (3) 


1 per 300 students 1 per 250 students 1 per 6 tchrs (elem) 
1 per 200 
students (HS) 


1 per 300 students 1 per 150 students 1 per 3 tchrs (elem) 


Projector erstchs | 1 per 200 students(HS) 
Overhead 1 per 5 bidgs 1 per bidg 1 per bidg 1 per bldg (elem) 1 per bldg (elem) 
10 x 10 Projector | I per bldg 1 per 10 clsrm (HS) 1 per tchr as desired 
T per subject area (7” x7” minimum) plus 1 per 500 
students (HS) 
Opaque 1 per 5 bidgs | 1 per bldg 1 per bidg 1 per 600 students 2 per bldg 1 per bidg (elem) 
Projector T per bidg 1 per bidg plus 
‘T per 10 to 25 tchrs as needed (HS) 
Record Players | 1 per 2 clsrms . 1 per K 1 per K 1 per 2 clsrms (elem) 1 per tchr (K-3) 
3-Speed and and 1 per bid lper2or3clsrms 1 per 5 clsrms (elem) 1 per 2 tchrs 
Transcription T per fers ey > one | (4th to 6th) 


(elem) 
per 2 clsrms (4th to 3 per bidg (HS) 


6th); and 

1 per de t (HS 

T per clsrm and | 
1 per clsrm in selected 
subjects (HS) 


Tape Recorders | 1 per bidg 1 per bidg to l 
T per I to 10 clsrms per clsrm 
T per I to 8 clsrms 


Screen 1 per AV room and 1 per clsrm 
auditorium 
T per clsrm with light 
control or 1 reach per 
protector 
per clsrm (60” x 60” | 


minimum) 


2 per bidg (HS) 


1 per 300 students 


1 per 2 clsrms 


1 per bidg plus as 
needed for special 
subjects (HS) 


3 per bldg (HS) 


l per 300 students 1 per 150 students 1 per tchr (elem) 
1 per 200 students 
(HS) 


1 per clsrm (50” x 50” 1 per 2 clsrms 1 per clsrm (70” x 70” 
minimum) (60” x 60” minimum) minimum) 


Radio and TV Depends on availability of | programs. Good viewing requires one 21” Vv receiver for each 15 viewers. 


Light Control AV room or audit- All clsrms 

|Selected rooms 

clsrms 


All clsrms All clsrms All clsrms 


1 In all cases terms such as “basic,” “minimum,” or “foundation” were used in connection with these standards. Also, a minimum ot one item per building was 
Specified when enrollment was below 200. In most cases other items of equipment were included—some for deposit in school buildings, some to be available from 


a district center on loan. 


? Roy Barron, from an unpublished mimeographed report; all other studies are listed in the Bibliography as indicated by the numbers in parentheses. 


3 Barron describes his levels of adequacy as: Level 1 “to sugge st use of AV materials’’; 


teaching with AV methods.” 


16mm films per grade and high schoo! teachers should 
have a minimum of 75 per grade. Filmstrips, records, 
and other audiovisual materials should be made avail- 
able under comparable conditions. 

Claude Wilbur Hass wrote a master’s thesis in 1958 
entitled An Investigation of Criteria for the Evaluation 
of Audiovisual Services Provided at the County Level 
in California. The study was made at the request of the 
California Department of Education to update criteria 
used in judging materials collections in terms of curricu- 
lar needs and adequacy of staff, space and budget. Ac- 
cording to Hass about 1200 film and 2000 filmstrip 
titles are necessary to give adequate coverage to the 
curriculum in an average California county. Table 2 
is adapted from summary data found on page 121 
of Hass’s thesis. 


Equipment 

Quantitative standards for AV equipment have re- 
ceived more attention than any other. This is probably 
because centralization is impractical (except for infre- 
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Level 2 “‘to assist teachers in the use of AV media’’; and Level 3 “to encourage 


quently used items) and, consequently, determining 
equipment needs is relatively uncomplicated. 

Obviously, the amount and kinds of needed equip- 
ment depend on teaching methods and the variety and 
quantity of available materials. However, “teacher 
need” should not be the only criteria. Having new 
types of equipment on hand, even if used infrequently 
at first, is a means of introducing new methods and 
stimulating experimentation. 

As an aid to schools, Edgar Dale and Sherwin Swar- 
tout compiled three lists of equipment as suggested 
starting points for audiovisual services with budgets of 
$1000, $5000, and $10,000. These budgets, which pro- 
vide for equipment costs only, are reported on pages 
492-94 of Integrated Teaching Materials by Murray 
and Swartout. Six sets of audiovisual equipment stand- 
ards taken from a report by Roy Barron are tabulated 
in Table 3. 

In the matter of equipment standards it is interesting 
to note how little we have departed from the recommen- 
dations cited in 1944 when Helen Hardt Seaton wrote 
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A Measure for Audiovisual Programs in Schools (with 
10 audiovisual specialists from the Armed Forces serv- 
ing as advisors). The major changes since then have 
been in new types of equipment, not in the quantities 
recommended. 

The trend in recent years has been toward the decen- 
tralization of audiovisual materials and equipment, at- 
tempting to get them as near to the user as possible. 
This is an excellent idea, but it does make it essential 
for each school to have an AV service center with 
sufficient space to function properly. I have found the 
booklet by the Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, Planning the Instructional Materials Center 
for the Elementary and Secondary Schools, helpful in 
determining space requirements. It makes recommenda- 
tions for a 500-pupil elementary or secondary school 
and emphasizes the necessity to allow for expansion. 
This is particularly true for storage areas and work 
space for preparation of materials. Space needs fre- 
quently forgotten are those for headquarters, training of 
student prdjectionists, production of radio programs, 
and closed-circuit television. 

Table 4 (from a mimeographed publication by In- 
diana University) summarizes three sets of recommen- 
dations for AV service areas. Some help can also be 
obtained by consulting sources dealing largely with 
school system or district needs. For example, in the 
California study Hass states that the amount of floor 
space needed for an AV department varied from 1500 
square feet for counties with less than 5000 enrollment 
to at least 5000 square feet for counties with enrollment 
of 30,000 students or more. 

Another good source is, of course, No. 3 in DAVI’s 
Planning Schools for Use of Audiovisual Materials 
series, AV Instructional Materials Centers. 


Budget 


All good things in life seem to cost money, and audio- 
visual service is no exception. However, a relatively 
adequate instructional materials program can be pro- 
vided for a very small percentage of the total school 
budget. This is true even though many of the audio- 
visual materials and pieces of equipment are, individ- 
ually, relativeiy expensive. 

There is rather general agreement that a minimum 
audiovisual program requires an expenditure of one 
percent of the instructional costs of a school or school 
system. Three percent is recommended for an adequate 
service program. One percent of the instructional budget 
ranges upward from $3.50 per pupil. Common rec- 
ommendations for a desirable program range from $4 to 
$6 per pupil. (See page 111 of The Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram, Indiana State Department Bulletin No. 211, and 
page 120 of the Hass study.) 

It should be noted that the one-percent minimum 
endorsed by the Audio-Visual Commission on Public 
Information is recommended for materials and equip- 
ment only. These, of course, are not the only ex- 
penses of an audiovisual program. There are others 
such as salaries of supervisors and non-professional 
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personnel, funds for rentals of materials, and repair and 
maintenance costs for materials and equipment. It is 
more costly to provide the same quality of audiovisual 
program in a small school or school system than in a 
larger one. This is why most schools band together to 
provide certain services from a school-system center or 
from a cooperative center serving several school dis- 
tricts. 


How AV Trends Affect Standards 


There is no doubt that the many new developments 
in the media field will affect quantitative as well as 
qualitative standards. 1 am thinking of such things as 
the growth of television—both broadcast and closed 
circuit; the potentialities of 8mm; the rapid increase in 
local production of such materials as transparencies, 
filmstrips, and graphics; team teaching; the Trump Plan 
for variation in group sizes and flexibility in scheduling; 
the trend toward self instruction; conversion of lan- 
guage laboratories to learning laboratories; and, pro- 
grammed learning and the accompanying teaching 
machines. 

Take for example the increased use of audiovisual 
materials for self instruction. In a recent letter, George 
Ormsby, consultant to the California Bureau of Audio- 
visual and School Library Education, wrote about the 
Bureau’s concern in this area. He stated that where a 
filmstrip projector was once used for a whole class with 
every student studying the content at one time, the 


Table 4: RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AUDIOVISUAL SERVICE AREA 


SPACES 
AV SERVICE AREA SPACES UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
MICHIGAN INDIANA UNIVERSITY DAV! 
(Per 500 (Per 1700 (Per 600-1200 
students) students) students) 
Administration 200 sq. ft.* 370 sa. ft. 150-260 sq. ft.* 
including 
conference and 
student assist- 
ance space 
Preview-Auditioning 360 sq. ft. 250 sq. ft. 800-1000 sq. ft. 
Storage, Maintenance, Varies (see 180 sq. ft. 600 sq. ft. 
and Distribution criteria for 
figuring) 
Materials Preparation (See criteria) 750 * ft. plus 600-800 sq. ft. 
(Teacher and Students) 150 (darkrooms) plus 
100 (storage  100(darkrooms) 
area) 
Teaching Machine Center 800 sq. ft. 
Communication Origination 1200 sq. ft. 1200-1800 sq. 
Space (TV, Radio, ft. (TV) 14-15’ 
Recording, etc.) ceiling 
400-500 sq. ft. 
(Radio) 
NOTE: These + cadations are from studies mentioned in the article 
and ist the Bibliography. 


*Low figure possibly due to nearby facilities of Indiana University Audio- 
visual center. 
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trend now is for a student to operate a filmstrip projec- 
tor independently to suit his own needs. This, he says, 
results in a need for a re-definition of present adequacy 
standards for audiovisual equipment. Dr. Ormsby feels 
the same will be true of 16mm projectors. In fact, it is 
already happening where the science film series and 
other such materials are used. 


Furthermore, Dr. Ormsby writes, the tape recorder 
is just beginning to come into its own as a teaching 
device, as is the overhead projector. In the future these 
two devices will be found at every teaching station, not 
shared as they are now. Dr. Ormsby finished with this 
statement: “It is our hope that administrators, audicvis- 
ual directors, and budget planners will thoroughly un- 
derstand the need for audiovisual equipment and mate- 
rials as expressed by teachers and not be misguided by 
the old formulas that we once had established.” 


Dr. Ormsby’s comments seem to re-inforce what | 
said earlier: It is impossible to separate quantitative as- 
pects of audiovisual service from qualitative ones. The 
quantity of materials and equipment needed is related to 
the state of the teaching art, and to the faculty’s concept 
of media adequacy—as expressed in practice. A safe 
goal, I believe, is to keep the supply of instructional 
materials just a step ahead of the expressed needs of 
the teacher. 
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A National 


Catalog 
for AV 


Carolyn |. Whitenack 


THE AUTHOR is associate professor of education at 
Purdue University and chairman of the National Direc- 
tory Project Committee of the Educational Media 
Council. (The Educational Media Council is made up 
of 12 member organizations of which DAVI is one. See 
AVI for September 1960, page 217.) Further inquiries 
about the Council's cataloging project described in this 
article should be directed to Professor Whitenack at 
Purdue, or to Edwin Foster, Director, Educational 
Media Council, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19. 


HE NATIONAL CATALOGING SERVICE planned by the 

Educational Media Council is the first attempt to 
establish bibliographic control of instructional materials 
on a national scale. Planners expect the first printing late 
in 1962 under the title Educational Media Index. Pre- 
ceded by the Rufsvold-Guss study and by a workshop at 
Indiana University, the service will fill a need long rec- 
ognized by educational leaders. 

The Title VII study by Margaret I. Rufsvold and 
Carolyn Guss examines current methods of biblio- 
graphic control and recommends a method for estab- 
lishing a directory service. The second study—the pro- 
ceedings of the Indiana workshop, also sponsored by the 
U. S. Office—reports how various authorities reacted 
to the Rufsvold-Guss study. Among the authorities were 
bibliographers, media producers and users, data storage 
and retrieval experts, and educators. 
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First attempt to get full-scale bibliographic control of AV materials 


The Educational Media Council analyzed both re- 
ports * with a view to modifying and implementing the 
recommendations. The outcome is the proposed na- 
tional directory which is being established in coopera- 
tion with the Media Branch of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. [On the Project Committee are Anna L. Hyer, 
Robert B. Hudson, Dan Lacy, Beril Edelman, Charles 
Schuller (ex-officio), and the writer as chairman. ] 

The primary users of the service will be AV directors, 
librarians, supervisors, and teachers. The information 
will be published in the form of a master catalog, the 
Educational Media Index. \t will Supply physical data 
and content descriptions of these types of materials: 
films, filmstrips. kinescopes, videotapes, phonotapes, 
phonodiscs, slides in sets, flat pictures in sets, cross- 
media package kits, programmed materials, models, 
mock-ups, charts, graphs, and maps in sets or series. In 
order to be listed, materials must be educational in 
nature and available for school and general use in the 
United States as indicated by producer or distributor. 

The information in the master catalog will also be 
made available in sub-catalogs, each with the same 
format as the master but devoted to a single subject 
category. These may be further subdivided by educa- 
tional level and or type of material. 

The master Index will be a subject-indexed listing in 
dictionary format. All subject headings and cross refer- 
ences will be listed alphabetically with the descriptions 
of materials appearing alphabetically by title under the 
most appropriate subject headings. Part II will be a 
separate Title Index giving cross references to the sub- 
ject headings under which descriptions appear. Part 
III (also separate) will be a Directory of All Main 
Sources giving the full names and addresses of pro- 
ducers, distributors, evaluative groups, and magazines 
providing reviews of items listed in the main directory. 
The subject headings will be curriculum oriented with 
liberal use of cross references. 

Each item in the Index will include: titie and series 
title (if any); utilization cues; type of material; educa- 
tional level or range (pre-school, primary, intermediate, 
junior high school, senior high school, adult, college, 
and specialized). Also indicated will be: the most ap- 
plicable level; sponsor, producer, distributor, and date 
of production; sale, rental, and lease prices; complete 
physical data; availability for TV; restrictions on use; 
sources of published evaluations or reviews; and a non- 
evaluative description of content and treatment of from 
50 to 150 words. 


*The Rufsvold-Guss study is available from Indiana University 
and the American Library Association under the title Guides to 
Newer Educational Media. The proceedings of the Indiana Uni- 
versity workshop were not published for distribution. 
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Sub-catalogs are tentatively planned to cover the 
following areas for pre-school through sixth grade: 
arithmetic; the arts; foreign languages; language arts; 
science; social studies; and, health, physical education, 
and recreation. Coverage for seventh grade and above 
is planned in art, business, guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, industrial arts, health and safety, home economics, 
language arts (English), foreign languages, mathema- 
tics, music, science, social science, social studies, and 
teacher education. 

The Council plans through its Committee to sub- 
contract the production of the Index to an experienced 
and reputable organization. Continuous revision and 
cumulative issues are anticipated. The sub-contracted 
company is expected to use existing data where feasible. 
Through the generous offer of its president, Howard 
Haycraft, the H. W. Wilson Company has agreed 
to release materials from the Educational Film Guide 
beginning with the 1953 edition and from the Filmstrip 
Guide beginning with the 1954 edition. 

Cooperation has been assured the Committee by Mrs. 
Katharine C. Clugston, AV specialist for the Library 


of Congress where cards of some 40,000 items are in- 


volved. Emily Jones, executive secretary of EFLA, has 
served as a consultant to the Committee; and Robert 
Hudson, vice president of the National Educational 
Television Center, lends his support as a Committee 
member. 

As a side benefit, the Committee hopes that its ex- 
perience in establishing a cataloging service will be of 
assistance to other educational institutions and organiza- 
tions in preparing their own catalogs. The Committee 


also hopes to consider other methods of preparation and 
production, such as information retrieval by machines. 
It wants also to study opportunities for including in- 
structional materials from other countries and to con- 
duct studies on how to evaluate and improve the serv- 
ices offered. 

Currently, the Committee is occupied with printing 
processes. Their aim is to keep the price of the master 
index and sub-catalogs within reach of educational 
consumers. 
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Is Your Film Library Ready for At 


OMEONE HAS SAID: “An atomic submarine would sink 
tf it were loaded with the data-paper required to 
plan and build it.” 

Many educational film libraries are suffering from a 
similar plight. Until recently a request for a single film 
from the Educational Film Library at Syracuse Univer- 
sity created an operation that was both expensive and 
cumbersome; 19 pieces of paper and an even greater 
number of data handling steps were required to sched- 
ule, ship, receive, inspect, bill, and credit the account. 

If a teacher requested ten films for the entire school 
year, a minimum of 126 pieces of paper were still re- 
quired and possibly up to 186 handling steps. (This is 
a modest gain in efficiency for handling data on a vol- 
ume basis.) More disturbing than sheer amount of paper 
and data handling was the fact that in the summer of 
1960 up to 43 fuil and part-time employees were re- 
quired to operate the process. 

[The Film Library at Syracuse has a circulating col- 
lection of approximately 7000 16mm sound prints and 
nearly 5000 titles. The primary service area is the 
Northeastern United States and particularly New York 
State. However, film users throughout the country and 
Canada occasionally rent films from Syracuse, and we 
feel a professional obligation to fill requests that cannot 
be serviced locally. } 

Before automation, data handling steps in the pro- 
cedure at Syracuse ranged from 19 for single film re- 
quests to 12.6 on large orders, or, a total average of 
15.8 steps per film. Since a total of 52,000 prints were 
circulated in the 1960-61 academic year, one can 
quickly estimate that over %4 million data handling 
steps were performed during that period. 

So far, only the basic function of a film library has 
been mentioned. Other entirely separate and highly im- 
portant functions include the compilation, writing, and 
publication of catalogs, newsletters, special announce- 
ments, and daily correspondence—all of which entail 
a considerable volume of data and paper handling, 
particularly in selective mailings and envelope stuffing. 

During 1961-62, for example, 22,000 copies of the 
eight-page newsletter, The Previewer, will be mailed to 
some 5000 customers. In addition, 22,000 catalogs and 
somewhere. between 9000 and 22,000 individual letters 
and postcards will go out by mail. Postage alone will 
amount to approximately $10,000 (a sizeable stack of 
“paper” in itself). 

It should be apparent that human hands alone could 
not continue to cope with the volume of data handling 
required at Syracuse. With the annual increase in film 
utilization running about 15 percent (the actual rate at 
Syracuse last year was 21.6 percent over the 1959-60 
level), critical problems can develop in a film library. 
Some of them are: 

e A shortage of space to accommodate the increas- 
ing volume of forms and circulating materials and a 
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shortage of work areas for the extra employees required. 
(Space at many universities is on a higher priority than 
additional secretarial help.) 

e A lowering of employee morale when paper work 
begins to reach the “endless chain” stage. Employees 
occasionally want to see their work projects come to an 
end before they begin new ones; monotony can psycho- 
logically debilitate a good office force in very short time. 

e Budget expenditures for personnel will become so 
large in proportion to other items that the top admin- 
istration may begin to wonder if a harem of secretaries 
is being kept. 

e When universities employ student help or student 
wives, as many do, the turnover of personnel can be- 
come a major problem. Valuable personnel dollars plus 
the time of experienced employees are spent in constant 
training of new employees. 

The obvious solution is a new system for handling 
data. At Syracuse, planning for a data automation sys- 
tem began in October of 1960—it proved to be none 
too soon. It should be pointed out that there is no “rule 
of thumb” for making the change from manual to me- 
chanical or electronic systems. But within the short 
period of time that the Syracuse Library has been in- 
volved in the transition, several good principles have 
emerged. They are: 

e Allow at least a year to make the change. 

e@ Never think for a moment that the volume of paper 
or data handling will decrease—it may well increase, 
but machines will be able to handle it more quickly 
and accurately. 

© On preliminary investigation, the initial cost of any 
system may seem out of the question. However, when 
you compare the amortization rate of equipment over a 
three- to five-year period against salaries for added per- 
sonnel, the picture begins to brighten. The system at 
Syracuse is costing slightly more than the salaries of 
the three additional clerks who would be required to do 
the same work. Added personnel has, of course, been 
necessary to make the transition and smooth out the 
operating procedures; but in the long run more working 
data will be forthcoming from the machines than could 
possibly be expected from three extra clerks. In five 
years’ time the cost will be diminished further because 
the machines will handle a greater volume of work 
each year with a proportionately smaller number of 
attendants. 


Advantages of Automation 

Any proposed data automation system should result 
in these categories of benefits: 
Savings 

1. Reduced personnel requirements, perhaps not ini- 
tially, but after the first six months to a year. 

2. Reduced forms cost after the system is in opera- 
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tion—and in some cases this may be reduced in the 
initial year. 

3. Reduced mailing costs on publications, announce- 
ments, billings, etc., due to more efficient addressing 
procedures. 

4. Space saving by elimination of voluminous files— 
the size of data punch cards makes a significant differ- 
ence In most cases. 

5. Increased control over Accounts Receivable by 
having the data available more quickly after film book- 
ings are recorded. 


Administrative Information More Readily Available 


1. Accurate and more detailed film rental analysis— 
a tremendous help in budget planning. 

2. Accurate and detailed analysis of any film booking 
refusals made during a given period of time—this is 
critical information when planning the purchase of du- 
plicate prints. 

3. Daily summary of film rental activity. 

4. Detailed cost-of-operation analysis to facilitate 
current and long-range planning with a minimum of 
guesswork. 


Improved Customer Service 
1. Reduced errors in billing and shipping. 
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The author, left, and his 
assistant, Burt Weekes, are 
shown making a check 
of shipping labels as they 
flow from the Univac 
Tabulator. Mr. Cox 

is director of the 
educational film library 


at Syracuse University. 


2. Increased efficiency in shipping procedures by 


eliminating most multiple carbon-backed forms. 

3. Increased speed in booking, shipping and billing 
functions which permits easier handling of “spot” book- 
ings and rush orders. 

4. Increased selectivity of mailing lists—categorical 
breakdown of film users by subject matter, type of 
school, etc.—which is an important service to teachers 
and other film users, and which can also facilitate newer 
methods of publishing descriptive catalogs and special 
announcements. 


Some Initial Considerations 


Here are some questions worth consideration by film 
libraries contemplating automation. The answers are 
based on the writer’s experience and research in data 
processing systems. 

How large should a library be in terms of the number 
of prints and the average annual number of circulations 
per print before it is feasible to consider data auto- 
mation? 

It seems unlikely that data processing would be eco- 
nomically feasible for a library with less than 2000 
prints circulating on an average of from four to eight 
times per year. A basic data processing system will 
probably cost the equivalent of three, full-time em- 
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ployee’s salaries. Few, if any, small libraries could 
afford to eliminate three persons from their staffs, since 
the smaller the staff, the more varied and interrelated 
their duties. 

[The system under discussion does not include the 
luxury of a computer to schedule film requests—clerks 
must still handle this step manually—in fact, the author 
does not know of any film library which has a com- 
puter. ] 

If the parent institution already has a data processing 
system in another department, is it practical to consider 
using that equipment, especially if it is located a con- 
siderable distance from the film library? 

It certainly may be, and this is the first place to visit 
before consulting the manufacturing companies. Even if 
it is not possible to use another department’s system, or 
components of it in conjunction with your own, some 
savings may be effected by the purchase of equipment 
which is compatible with that of the other department. 
However, the most important consideration is: “Will 
this give me the services I must have on a daily basis 
to achieve maximum efficiency from personnel and in 
order to justify the cost of operation?” Other questions 
are: (1) What is the present volume of work performed 
by the other department? (2) At what hours would the 
equipment be available to the film library—morning, 
afternoon, or evening? (3) In the event of equipment 
breakdown, what are the alternate plans for handling 
rush jobs? Who has priority in an emergency? (4) What 
will it cost per booking, and per year, to have another 
department handle your data? (5) Will it be a greater 
problem to develop a dependent sub-system than to start 
from scratch? (Both cost and convenience should be 
considered. ) 

What is the cost of a typical film library's system of 

data processing? What figure can be used for compari- 
son with a manually operated system? 
' There are no “typical” systems, but a picture of the 
basic equipment and the cost of one system should be 
helpful to those who are considering the possibilities of 
data processing. The Education Film Library at Syra- 
cuse chose a Remington-Rand Univac system which 
provides equipment as shown in Tables |, 2, and 3. 

Table 1 shows that total rental charges per month for 
our system amount to slightly less than $750, or a total 
for the calendar year of $8896. There is, however, in 
common practice a 25 percent discount for non-profit 
institutions which will further reduce the cost to less 
than the average annual salaries of three full-time em- 
ployees. In the first year it will be necessary to purchase 
additional equipment as shown in Table 2, and from 
time to time as the film library continues to grow, it can 
be expected that additional file cabinets and other mis- 
cellaneous items will be required. 

A $300 photocopier is also being used for fast repro- 
duction of master film schedules. Photocopies are sent 
out when a film cannot be booked as requested; the 
customer sees at what date the film will be available, 
and reschedules it by marking new dates on the photo- 
copy and returning it. This saves a great deal of clerical 
time in the library and speeds up the process for the 
film user. 
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Table 1: PERMANENT EQUIPMENT 


Model SPEED (Punch Monthly 
Number Type of Machine Cards per Minute) Rental 
306-2 Key Punch 86 $ 40.00 
321 Sorter 420 43.00 
310-1 Interfiling Reproducer 100 125.00 
612 ~ Interpreter 60 65.00 
6080 Tabulator 60 215.00 
611 Summary Punch 60 50.00 
5340 Optical Scanning Punch 150 200.00* 
Total Rental First Six Months $573.00 
Total Rental Thereafter $743.00 


* Optical Scanning Punch will replace Key Punch after first six months 
operation due only to manufacturer's six months production delay. 


Table 2: INITIAL ONE-TIME CHARGES 


Purchase 


Quantity ' Type of Machine Price 
1 Sorter Rack with Truck $ 59.25 
3 Electrotypes for Cards 90.00 
2 Card File Cabinets 356.50 
Cost of Equipment $505.75 
Freight Charges 135.00 


Total Cost of Equipment $640.75 


Table 3: MONTHLY CARD AND FORMS COSTS 


Cards—First Year Average 15,000 ($1.05/M) $15.75 (est) 


Each Succeeding Year 8,000 8.40 
Forms—Confirmation Notice 2,000 6.00 
Shipping Labels 6,500 22.00 
Statements 3,000 35.00 

Stock Forms 3,000 10.00 
$88.75 

$81.40 


At Syracuse the system has been rented for the first 
year; if the Library decides to purchase outright, 65 
percent of the first year’s rental will be deducted from 
the purchase price, leaving a total of approximately 
$44,000. 

After purchase, an annual service contract is required. 
This costs approximately $2000 and covers replacement 
of parts. It is expected that the total personnel operating 
cost will diminish by about 20 percent after the five-year 
amortization of the basic equipment cost. During the 
five-year amortization period there will be savings on 
personnel in an amount approximately equivalent to the 
salaries of three full-time clerical employees. In other 
words, the Syracuse library is just about breaking even. 

A final word of caution. All employees will be in- 
volved in a transition from manual processing to data 
automation. They should be told the whole story, per- 
haps not the minute details at first, but it is important 
that they understand where they fit into the total picture. 

If anyone should know the barriers which can be 
erected by persons whose security and ego has been 
threatened by machinery, we in the audiovisual fieid 
should know them best. One might say they have been 
our heritage. And as long as the importance of tech- 
nology to education continues, this aspect of employee 
relations will be of particular concern in a smoothly 
functioning audiovisual program. 
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Electronic Data Processing 


Robert C. Gerletti 


A FORMER CONTRIBUTOR, Bob Gerletti is director of the 
division of audiovisual education for the Los Angeles 
County Schools and chairman of the new DAVI Com- 
mission on Professional Standards and Ethics. 


NTIL A FEW YEARS AGO typewriters, adding machines, 
U and rotating files were about the only means of 
speeding up data processing in audiovisual centers. New 
methods are now possible. By using the electronic prin- 
ciples of magnetism and electricity, one can process data 
without moving great volumes of paper and performing 
arithmetical computations. 

Consider a booking operation. Orders come in, are 
stored for a short time, are processed and shipped out. 
Figures | through 4 show the four general steps—input, 
storage, processing, and output. Until recently most of 
the developments in speeding up operations had been 
in the processing step; very little had been done about 
input, storage, or output. It was inevitable that these 
three remaining areas should be brought up to date. 
Thus, a system of punch cards was created (see Fig- 
ure 5). 

The holes in the cards represent coded information 
punched from source documents. Electrical components 
sense the presence or absence of the holes. Electrical 
impulses are generated and control panels, previously 
wired, direct the operation of the machine. The ma- 
chines produce other cards, arrange cards, or produce 
printed documenis. 

The basic principles involved in moving data elec- 
tronically are (1) that positive and negative electrical 
charges can be stored, (2) that an electric current can 
be started and stopped, and (3) that information can 
be translated into a code which can be changed into 
electrical charges. 

Let’s take a brief look at how each part—input, 
storage, processing, and output—operates in an elec- 
tronic data processing system. 


Input 

Information from source documents, such as orders, 
is coded to be used later. Coding can be done in four 
ways: hoies in punched cards, paper tape, minute mag- 
netic spots on magnetic disks or drums, actual charac- 
ters which are decipherable by man as well as by 
machine (see Figures 6-9). The print is a magnetic ink. 
The coded information is fed into the input machines. 
No matter which system of coding is used, electronic 
signals are generated as the information is fed in. 
Storage 

The electronic signals are stored as positive or nega- 
tive electrical charges on magnetic cores, drums, disks, 
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Fig. 6—Coding: Holes in punched cards 
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Fig. 7—Coding by paper tape 


Fig. 8—Coding by minute magnetic spots 


Fig. 9—Coding by decipherable characters 
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or tapes. It is interesting to note that information 
stored as an electrical charge can be read at about the 
speed of light when retrieved. You can see some advan- 
tages. The information is stored in small bits, transferred 
by an electric current, and turned out the same way. 

Which method to use for storage is a critical question. 
Getting the information out depends on how it was put 
in. Random access, the process by which information 
can be stored in any order and retrieved almost imme- 
diately in any order, is a promising development for the 
audiovisual center. The information stored may be a 
number, letter, digit, word, or complete record. The in- 
formation is assigned to a specific area and is located 
by using an identifying number. An example of the 
compactness of storage is shown in the fact that an inch 
of magnetic tape may hold as much as 550 bits of in- 
formation (see Figure 11). 

Three types of basic data can be stored: facts and 
figures, reference tables, and operating instructions 
which direct the equipment. 


Processing 

The processing unit performs these operations as 
shown in Figures 12 and 13: (1) controls traffic to and 
from the various components; (2) tells the computer 
where to store information; (3) calls for data when 
needed; (4) performs necessary calculations; (5) com- 
pares pieces of information; and (6) tells components 
what to do. The system must be told how to perform; 
in other words, it must be programed. Each operation 
is designed to perform in response to a specific com- 
mand. Programing is hard work, but useful because 
it forces you to think through established routines. 

The controls for the electronic processing unit are 
stored internally. The information which tells the ma- 
chine what to do is stored like the input information— 
as electrical charges on tape, drum, disk, or core. Once 
this is set up, the system will perform. 


Output 

Output can be in the form of punched cards, punched 
paper tape, magnetic tape, or printed information. What 
you wish to do determines which form you use. To 
assure accuracy in output, controls and checks are built 
into the system. Again this takes time, but so does 
washing out the bugs in a manual operation. 


Some advantages of the electronic system are: faster 
reporting, fewer peak-and-valley work loads, compact 
storage of information, random access to information at 
high speeds, easier auditing, and almost simultaneous 
input and output. (Solid state circuitry is helping to re- 
duce the size of components. ) 

Among disadvantages are the necessity to retrain 
personnel, high initial costs, difficulty of handling ex- 
ceptional material, and problems when the machinery 
breaks down. 

Electronic processing is a way of storing data in very 
small areas and providing for retrieval at high speeds. 
Its purpose in an audiovisual center is to facilitate tasks 
and reduce time-consuming procedures. 


*. 


Fig. 10—Electronic signals stored on magnetic cores, 
drums, discs, or tapes 


Figs. 12 and 13—Six operations performed by processing unit 
as listed in text 
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An Audiovisual Inventory 


of Public Schools 


THE AUTHOR is director of the study described in 
this articie. A preliminary report was heard by DAVI 
members at the Miami Convention when Dr. Godfrey 
participated in one oj the concurrent sessions. The sur- 
vey is being conducted pursuant to a contract with the 


' U.S. Office of Education. 


A NEW USES ARE FOUND for familiar techniques, and 
as rew techniques are developed, the potentialities 
for audiovisual instruction are tremendous. Recent de- 
velopment of the language laboratory, self-instructional 
devices, closed-circuit and airborne television, and of the 
multi-media approach to education opens new vistas. At 
this time it seems pedestrian and dull to inventory the 
equipment and materials we already have, along with 
the audiovisual techniques in use. After all, our concern 
is more with where we are going than where we have 
been. However, realistic planning for the future requires 
that inventory. 

For this reason, the Bureau of Social Science Re- 
search, under contract to the United States Office of 
Education, is conducting a two-part, nation-wide survey 
of audiovisual media in public elementary and second- 
ary schools. The survey is restricted to those audiovisual 
materials which require special equipment to produce 
or project. We are primarily interested in how films, 
filmstrips, radio, television, slides, records, tapes, and 
specialized projective equipment are used in various 
teaching situations. Teaching machines come into the 
picture as administrators and teachers are asked their 
plans for future use of the newer educational media. 

Inventory and organizational data are best obtained 
from the school district superintendent and his staff. 
The first part of the study, therefore, was sent to super- 
intendents throughout the country to obtain descriptive 
information on how their audiovisual programs were 
organized, how much equipment and material they had, 
and their sources for equipment and materials not 
owned by the school district. To add depth to this de- 
scription, superintendents were also asked for an over- 
view of the place of audiovisual media in their teaching 
programs. Do they think these techniques are best used 
as an integral, supplementary, or specialized and rela- 
tively infrequent part of a course? What major prob- 
lems are encountered in using audiovisual materials? 
What are their plans for use of the different media in 
the next two years (1961-63)? 


Because no program. should be examined out of con- 
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text, superintendents were also asked to supply infor- 
mation on enrollment, budget, and use of NDEA funds. 
This wealth of information will enable us to check 
factors that influence the audiovisual program now pro- 
vided, and the problems encountered in its administra- 
tion: such factors as exploding, stable, or declining - 
enrollments; the amount of money available for each 
pupil’s instruction, the number of schools in one district, 
and the range of grade levels. 

In this first phase of the study 2800 school districts 
have participated. They represent all sections of the 
United States; county-unit and independent districts; 
rural, urban, and suburban communities; and all enroll- 
ment sizes from the one-room school to New York City. 
Replies include returns from 50 percent of all school 
systems serving 5000 or more students, and returns 
from 35 percent of a carefully selected sample of school 
districts enrolling 300-4999 students. While the re- 
sponse rate has been low from school districts of 299 
pupils or less, the 450 replies received from them so far 
indicate limited opportunities and extensive handicaps 
for audiovisual instruction in very small school districts. 

What can be learned from the 2800 participating 
school districts? The questionnaire was designed to up- 
date and extend the previous surveys of audiovisual 
education in urban school districts conducted by the 
NEA and the DAVI in 1946 and 1954. When the 
returns are analyzed, we will be able to document the 
changes that six years and the advent of NDEA have 
brought in available equipment and materials. The re- 
turns are representative enough so that the amount of 
different kinds of audiovisual equipment currently avail- 
able in the public schools can be estimated within fairly 
narrow confidence limits. The pertinent plans school 
administrators have reported will give us an idea of the 
direction audiovisual instruction is taking across the 
country. 


Will Attempt to Picture Typical Program 

In addition to these broad trends, the survey can pro- 
vide a description of the typical audiovisual program in 
school districts of various sizes and administrative types. 
What are the plans and problems of a school adminis- 
trator with 3000 students in ten schools? How do these 
change for larger and smaller school districts? Under 
what conditions are audiovisual materials used as an 
integral part of a course, and where are they used as 
supplementary techniques? Are problems associated 
with the use of these techniques constant, like schedul- 
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ing and finances, or do they change as the teaching 
situation varies? Where enthusiasm for audiovisual in- 
struction is lacking, how much of it is traced to the 
limitation of materials and equipment, and how much 
to inadequate training or preparation of teachers? 

The second phase of the study will focus on the 
audiovisual program in the school. We will know the 
resources available from the school district. The ques- 
tion then becomes how teachers use these resources. 
Principals, teachers, and audiovisual coordinators in a 
carefully selected sample of the 2800 participating 
school districts will be asked how they use, or don’t use, 
audiovisual materials requiring special equipment to 
produce or project. The sample will be drawn to repre- 
sent not only different regions, enrollment sizes, and 
administrative organization, but also various kinds of 
audiovisual programs. 

A major emphasis of this phase of the study wilf be 
an examination not only of teacher preferences in mate- 
rials, but of the handicaps to effective audiovisual in- 


Audiovisual 


Control Board 


Carl H. Hubachek 


HE CONTROL BOARD shown on this page was designed 

for an audiovisual program with a staff of 45. It can 
be used until the staff grows to 60. 

The background is of pegboard with one-eighth inch 
holes spaced an inch apart. Symbols representing vari- 
ous pieces of audiovisual equipment are glued to golf 
tees. Whenever a piece of equipment is assigned to a 
staff member, the matching symbol is plugged in under 
his name. 

Symbols rather than words were chosen because they 
can be located more readily, and with symbols it is 
easier to determine at a glance what equipment is out 
on assignment. 

To make the selection even easier, all units of one 
kind are painted the same color. The symbols for 35mm 
projectors are red, those for tape recorders, grey, etc. 
The symbols are also numbered to correspond to num- 
bers assigned to the equipment. 

The symbols are made of wood and applied to golf 
tees with epoxy adhesive; however other suitable ma- 
terials can be used. Symbols can be glued to magnets 


Mr. HUBACHEK is industrial arts teacher and director 
of adult education at Branford, Connecticut. 
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struction in the classroom. We know that many teachers 
do not use audiovisual materials, even where these 
materials are available. Why don’t they? The second 
survey will also provide data on the services provided 
by, and expected of, the audiovisual building coordi- 
nator. What kinds of help do teachers need? Are they 
getting this help? 

The inventory phase of the study is nearing comple- 
tion; the second phase will follow shortly after Christ- 
mas. A preliminary report should be available next 
spring with the complete report to follow in the fall. 
The survey should not only bring us up to date on audio- 
visual instruction in the public schools, but should pro- 
vide a base for future program planning. 

Perhaps we can provide a map outlining the present 
contours of audiovisual instruction. It can show the hills 
and hollows of the field; the concentrations of activity 
and the empty spaces in between. It can show the 
heavily traveled roads and the new trails. Where are we 
going, and do we want to go there? 


VISUAL AIDS EQUIPMENT 


if one prefers to use a painted metal background instead 
of pegboard. 

When the frame is made, the pegboard must be set 
in at least % inch from the back of the frame. This will 
allow the golf tees to protrude through the board with- 
out touching the wall when the board is hung up. 

Names are typed on self-sticking labels which are 
applied directly to the board. The finish on the board 
must be smooth if the self-sticking labels are to adhere 
well. The board pictured here was sprayed with a blue 
hammertone enamel applied from an aerosol type spray 
can. 

Names can be pasted on pieces of wood glued to golf 
tees, or, if the board is larger, they can be inserted in 
price card holders made for the purpose. Either of these 
two methods will enable one to quickly put the names 
in any order desired, alphabetically for instance, or to 
make changes during the year. An alternative to names 
is to list room numbers. 
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M\~ AUDIOVISUAL DIRECTORS recall! the anguish of 
defending their programs before administrators 
and teachers, a skeptical community, or reluctant board 
of education. It has always been necessary to show 
the value of. AV equipment and materials by reviewing 
research and local experiences, and by showing that a 
minimal investment would yield maximum returns. 
Everyone who has studied the development of the au- 
diovisual field is familiar with the careful introduction 
of equipment and materials, the testing, the experimen- 
tation, and the efforts toward improvement. Yet, prog- 
ress was piecemeal until AV applications in the Armed 
Forces dramatically broke the bottleneck. 

The National Deferse Education Act provided an- 
other stimulus. In many school systems, the 50-percent 
reimbursement for moneys spent in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages was more than 
the total budget for equipment and materials in all 
three fields before the Act was passed. Here was a 
tremendous challenge to rethink the entire problem of 
equipment and materials and to plan real improve- 
ments in terms of local problems and needs. There are 
indications that in many cases this challenge was not 
met. Instead, large sums were spent on a few spectacu- 
lar changes which seem astonishing in view of the his- 
tory of audiovisual instruction. 

During the past few years public schools have in- 
vested heavily in new and expensive equipment. Of 
specific interest are television receivers, closed-circuit 
TV systems, language laboratories, and teaching ma- 
chines. In each of these cases, the pattern of the past 
has been completely bypassed in the process of bringing 
equipment into the classrooms. Let us examine four 
unusual circumstances: 

® New pieces of equipment came into many schools 
without requests from teachers or audiovisual person- 
nel. Instead of fighting for something long overdue, 
many AV directors found themselves in the strange 
position of ordering television receivers or a language 
laboratory at the behest of the superintendent or school 
board. School systems were prompted to buy through 
requests from the community, PTA recommendations, 
books, articles, and even encouragement from state 
departments of education. They did not wait to analyze 


DR. COHEN is administrative assistant for the Hew- 
lett-Woodmere Public Schools, Hewlett, Long Island, 
New York. He is also a member of the editorial board 
of this magazine. 
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their needs or to consult with teachers and AV depart- 
ments. Too many teachers who couldn’t get approval 
for a set of class reference books found a TV receiver 
wheeled into the room. 

@ There were, and are, no conclusive results from 
controlled experimentation or research to demonstrate 
that any of these newer pieces of equipment can actually 
contribute to better educational outcomes. More re- 
search and less opinion is needed. We have yet to find 
an answer to the question: What kind of equipment 
can most profitably be used for what purposes, and in 
what manner must it be used to achieve superior re- 
sults? 

@ Often teachers and audiovisual personnel balked at 
introducing unproved new equipment without requests 
from teachers. In some schools there was time for a 
closer look, while in others, objections were overridden. 
Many AV directors and coordinators saw an oppor- 
tunity for fine public relations, a larger personal “em- 
pire” and a more important audiovisual department. 
Hence they jumped on the bandwagon. 

®@ All sorts of claims are being made for each type 
of equipment, and few challenges, if any, as to their 
validity. Representatives of foundations, state and 
local educational leaders, manufacturers, college pro- 
fessors and laymen have insisted on broad use of new 
equipment without being able to demonstrate its actual 
value. What has been the result of this method of ac- 
quiring equipment? Despite a number of fine examples 
and a volume of glowing reports in slick publications, 
there has been much wasted money and effort. 


Some Typical Complaints 

Many schools have television receivers collecting 
dust in closets. They were purchased without a real 
study of need, quality of available programs, and sched- 
uling problems. 

A period of initial experimentation resulted in these 
typical complaints from teachers: 

“There were no appropriate programs for my 
classes.” 

“Only one of my five classes could see the program.” 

“Because I could get no advance information con- 
cerning programs other than ambiguous titles, I could 
not prepare classes for viewing.” 

“The television teacher’s assignments and follow-up 
suggestions did not apply to my class.” 

“I cannot adjust my teaching program to the tele- 
vision sequence.” 

(See page 525) 
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Represents 
Major mreasthrough in Opaque Projector Design! 
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SO VERSATILE...and EASY TO USE 


@ Projects all opaque subjects ) | @ Completely concealed, center 


up to 2/2” in thickness — base driven, nylon-guided 
remains fixed as special 


internal focusing system... super 
knob increases copy space. 


\ { 
| smooth, extra precise, trouble 
LA free ... no exposed racks, 
y, pinions, gears to mar appearance 
or create service problems. 


T 


® Centrally controlled elevation 
knob releases and controls 
individually suspended, spring 
loaded, heavy duty, 34” diameter 
elevating legs .. . setting 
elevation and leveling is a “snap”. 


“Feed-O-Matic”’ continuous copy } 
conveyor belt feeds material 
in smoothly for projection, 
without need to specially mount 
material. 


@ Built-in sliding drawer for glass 
pressure plate to keep 
books and glossy photos flat | - 
during projection. - 


@ Ultra efficient, extra quiet 
cooling system features high, 
power, motor driven fan... 
keeps projector cool constantly 
(includes double action vacu- 
matic copy hold-down system). 


@ Patented built-in 1000 watt 
optical pointer provides bright 
arrow to emphasize any area 
on screen ...and no extra bulb 
is required. 


@ Large access door in rear for 
pe insertion of oversize specimens 
=> ... facilitates lamp changing. 


@ Permanently attached lens cap 
protects lens when projector 
is not in use . . . never gets lost. 


@ All controls conveniently 
located for simplified operation 
...1n-board 3 position 
electrical Only,” 
“Lamp and Fan On.” 


CATALOG 
NUMBER PRICE 


12300 — Vu-Lyte I — 115 Voit AC 
complete with “Feed-O- Matic” 
$325.00 


12305 — Vu-Lyte III — 230 Volt AC. 
$345.00 BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


Full Line of Accessories Available: NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE UNITED STATES 
12311—Dust Cover............. 
12312—Pressure Plate 


12313 —Carrying Case 
12314—Heat Filter (for projectin CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
. 
emperature sensitive materials $30.00 219 SOUTH 18th STREET 


12315-—Side Copy Trays (for easy EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
copy handling) 


12316—Heavy Duty Padded Cover 
$17.50 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
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‘These Beseler A-V 


ALABAMA 
Birmingha 
AUDIO VISUAL FILM SERVICE, INC. 
2114—8th Avenue No. 


HAWAI 


Honolulu 
ROYAL THEATRES, LTD., 
Ideal Pictures Div. 


Arlington 
NEW ENGLAND FILM 


SERVICE 


828 Massachusetts Ave 


INC 


Use handy card below! 


Newark 
L, KALTMAN & SONS, IN 
287 Washington St 


Consultants are ready to tell you... and (if you wish) show you... how the Beseler Vu-Lyte IIT 
has “Changed the Look in Opaque Projectors.” 


Medina 
NATE QUILLEN VISUAL SERVICE 


281 Cardinal Drive 


Toledo 


Mobile 1370 S. Beretania St. Boston Union City ge 
HARVARD'S FILM LIBRARY DAK CINEMA, INCORPORATED JOHN J. TOBLER, INC BUCKEYE AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
& St. Frencis St. Idaho Falls 234 Clarendon St 508—31st Street 2015 Bailey Road 
Montgomery HART'S AUDIO VISUAL SUPPLY SMITH'S 
“— TO-SOUND CO. 633 Safstrom Drive 269 Massachusetts Ave Alb querq Oklahoma City 
2110 Mt, Meigs Road Pocatello Cambridge 5 UNIV. Bi BOOK STORE ALLIED SUP. CO VASECO, INC 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS AUDIO. VISUAL CENTER, INC CLAUS GELOTTE, INC 2122 Central Ave. East 2301 ‘Classen Blvd 
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“The television teacher just talks, he doesn’t use 
audiovisual material.” 

“My students say that I can cover the same ground 
better in the classroom.” 

Such experiences, as well as mechanical problems, 
mean frustration and failure which lead to abandon- 
ment of the effort. 


Why Equipment Is Neglected 


There are closed circuit television systems of fine 
technical quality which have not been used once since 
the first year of installation. It is frightening to think 
of the effect on the AV program in those school districts 
when the information becomes public. There may be 
several reasons for failure to use equipment. Among 
them are lack of administrative and technical person- 
nel; equipment too difficult for students and teachers 
to operate; teachers’ conclusions that results do not 
merit the programing and rehearsal effort required; 
and, an unwillingness to lockstep a program to get 
maximum coverage. 

More than a few foreign language classes are meet- 
ing in language laboratories almost daily under a 
strange handicap. Since the teacher did not want the 
lab and doesn’t really know how to use it, she never 
turns on the equipment. The lab is therefore a hin- 
drance, as the booths and equipment prevent the kind 
of exchange required for a traditional recitation-discus- 
sion lesson. 

Purchase of teaching machines has preceded the abil- 
ity to evaluate programs, to determine whether or not 
a machine is needed, to decide how programed self- 
instruction fits into the overall system of learning re- 
sources, and to determine modifications in the role of 
the teacher. 

Is this article then a polemic of reaction? Should 
television, teaching machines, and language laboratories 
be beyond consideration? Not at all. Are audiovisual 
personnel obliged to understand and encourage the 
utilization of newer types of audiovisual equipment? 
Of course they are. The purpose of this article is sim- 
ply to hold up a caution sign. Audiovisual directors 
and coordinators have an obligation to establish a 
pattern for introducing new equipment which will insure 
proper educational return for the financial investment. 
This article suggests that these questions be included 
in any such evaluation system: 

|. Have I examined the entire scope of instructional 
materials utilization in my school system, and is the 
purchase of this equipment or material the most needed 
next step? (Is a language lab what we need now, or 
should we really be reducing class size, grouping stu- 
dents differently, or buying some Spanish dictionaries? ) 

2. What is the potential contribution of this equip- 
ment as compared with other possible purchases? (How 
many films can I rent for the price of a television re- 
ceiver, and what is the comparable contribution they 
will make in our schools?) 

3. Can I expect to receive a full period of service 
from this equipment? Is it sufficiently sturdy, foolproof, 
and easy to maintain and repair? Are radical changes 
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in design likely during the next few years? (For exam- 
ple, how will miniaturization, 8mm sound projection, 
videotape, and the new 1% ips magnetic tape affect my 
purchase plans? Do we know of schools with language 
labs already obsolescent?) 

4. Have my staff members been properly prepared 
for introduction of this equipment or material and do 
they believe it can make a significant contribution? Are 
they willing to spend the additional time in preparing 
to use it properly and learning how to utilize it to best 
advantage? (Most teachers now have more demands 
upon them than they can deal with. Will they be able 
to do programming, prepare the materials for trans- 
parencies, listen to tape recordings, etc.?) 

5. Do I understand the implications of introducing 
this equipment? (How will the equipment affect sched- 
uling? Will it create supervisory or distribution prob- 
lems? Can adequate programs be purchased or are we 
prepared to reduce teaching loads so that teachers can 
prepare programs and use them well? How will this 
new equipment or material be integrated with existing 
equipment and materials? ) 

6. Can I explain in detail and precisely why I am 
buying this kind of equipment? Have I established a 
pattern for evaluating the results of using this equipment 
and material to see whether my purposes have been 
realized and my goals achieved after a few years? (Are 
there research findings to support my expectations? If 
not, am I introducing the equipment or material on an 
experimental basis with a built-in way of evaluating 
results? ) 

7. Am I trying to use this new material or equipment 
in a manner which will assist in the development of a 
system of instructional resources for each unit of mate- 
rial to be presented. 


To Purchase Wisely Is Obligation 


Audiovisual directors obviously have obligations to 
themselves, their school systems, their profession, the 
legislators who passed the National Defense Education 
Act, and above all, to the children affected by their 
decisions. More and more money is going into audio- 
visual instruction for salaries, equipment, and mate- 
rials, and the audiovisual director will be held responsi- 
ble for the way in which it is spent. 

Are you making purchases today so wisely that you 
will be proud of what they accomplish by the end of 
the decade? Or will you find yourself unable to explain 
why you approved the acquisition of equipment which 
is by then idle and obsolete? There is no doubt that 
television receivers, closed circuit television systems, 
language labs, teaching machines and other equip- 
ment not yet available will have importance as learning 
tools. 

However, their use must be based on a realistic exam- 
ination of their potential contribution. They should 
never be given to teachers without proper investigation 
and preparation, and no piece of equipment should 
be presented as a money-saving panacea for educational 
problems. Each piece of equipment, when properly 
used, leads to greater expenditures and more teacher 
..me as well as to better education. 
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Richard J. Hahn, 
physiology professor, 
San Jose, is monitored by 
17-inch screen as he uses 
single-room television 

in his laboratory. 


Robert M. Diamond 


1° EDUCATION, as in many other fields, ths.c is often 
a strong correlation between the cost of a project and 
the amount of publicity it receives. This unfortunate 
condition has obscured an interesting development in 
educational television. Nearly unnoticed is the growing 
use of “single-room” television in which the instructor 
operates a TV camera with receivers and students 
in the same room. 

Television of this type has become financially attrac- 
tive in the last few years with the development of in- 
expensive equipment. Today a college or school district 
can begin using television for a total investment of 
about $1000. 

“Single-room” television is attracting creative edu- 
cators not only because the cost is low, but also because 
the equipment is easy to operate and permits a wide 
variety of classroom applications. The equipment is 
small, light, extremely portable, and can be set up 
and taken down in a matter of minutes. The camera 
is simple to operate: at San Jose State College, instruc- 


BEFORE he became program supervisor of instructional 
television at San Jose State College, Robert Diamond 
was TV coordinator for the Plainedge Schools, Long 
Island, New York. His work there is described in an 
article in the November 1959 issue of AVI. 
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Single Room 


tors work the equipment after about 15 minutes of 
instruction. Technicians pre-set the equipment and the 
instructor needs only to turn it on, aim the camera and 
adjust the focus. The equipment requires very little 
subject lighting beyond normal classroom levels, which 
is often adequate. When high-lighting is desired, or 
when the room is exceptionally dark, a 100-watt bulb 
in a movable lamp bracket provides sufficient supple- 
mentary light. 

To obtain maximum value from the camera it must 
be mounted on a stand that permits a variety of camera 
positions not possible with the standard tripod. Two 
such stands were designed at San Jose State. 

For work at the College a number of standard lenses 
are used in different combinations such as one, two, 
and three-inch and wide angle. When a wide variety of 
close-ups and long-range shots are needed in quick 
succession, a zoom lens is preferred. 

The flexibility of the equipment is indicated by its 
many applications at San Jose. During one month, for 
example, a single camera logged over 90 hours of 
operation in five different situations—in science dem- 
onstrating muscle and nerve dissection of a frog, exper- 
iments with birds and radioactive isotopes, in public 
speaking for student self-evaluation and class discus- 
sion, and in audiovisual equipment demonstrations. 
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f In science, engineering, and many other subject areas, 
> single-room equipment is ideal for magnification of 
| objects and materials. Television is the only audiovisual 
e device that can transmit pictures of a three dimensional 
h object with sufficient depth of field and clarity to allow 
r for movements of objects without distortion. In anatomy 
b it has become possible to magnify bone structure within 


.- the human skull. 
Faculty members have found that by using television 


st as a magnifier within a single room, they have been 
a able to save as much as 60 percent of their demon- 
Oo stration time, since repetition is unnecessary. Demon- 
strations that were omitted because only one or two 
»s students at a time could see the action have now become 
practical. 
yf As a new visual aid, single-room television is also 
k finding a place in teaching the operation and utilization 
of audiovisual equipment. Demonstrations of splicing 
ts tape and film, threading a projector, and operating audio 
or equipment have proved effective. This spring large 
of groups in the basic audiovisual course will see many 
n- close-up demonstrations of equipment with a single 
r- camera connected to as many as six receivers. 
ic Single-room television has been used for several 
s- courses at the University of California at Los Angeles 


including music and typing. Results are reported to be 
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excellent. (See the article by Warren Wade, page 23 
of the NAEB Journal for January-February 1961, and 
the Annual Report: Instructional TV at UCLA, 1959- 
60, by Lindy Wade and Rudy Bretz, Department of 
Mass Communications, University Extension, University | 
of California at Los Angeles.) 

Another use of single-room television has been in 
teaching photographic techniques. In conventional 
teaching, each student is given a group of subjects to 


-photograph. He poses them, takes the picture, and, the 


following week, the prints are evaluated. With an Argus 
TV camera the student can pose his subjects, using the 
television monitor as a viewer. If the arrangement is 
not correct, the instructor suggests changes in lighting 
or re-arrangement. Instructors find that this method 
not only saves time, but makes immediate evaluation 
and correction possible. 


Doubles for Opaque Projector 


The single camera unit has been used by many in- 
structors to enlarge and transmit opaque materials. TV 
of this type facilitates the use of a pointer; both large 
and small objects can be used, and the equipment works 
extremely well with pictures from books and other 
printed material. The equipment can also be used in 
a well lighted room and several instructors have re- 
ported combining printed material, grease pencil and 
acetate much as they would on an overhead projector. 
This type ** operation has implications in many areas, 
including niusic, art, and business. 

Another advantage of one-room television is that 
the instructor is in complete control of the equipment 
and can use it at his discretion. He also has the ad- 
vantage of being in the room with the students. 

Almost all industrial television chains and some of 
the less complex studio units can be used for single- 
room TV. Many schools and colleges are buying these 
simple units as first steps toward a closed-circuit tele- 
vision studio. By consulting qualified engineers, it is 
possible to purchase equipment for immediate single- 
room operation with plans for augmenting it later. 

At San Jose, studio and single-room television are 
both playing important roles in instructional TV. The 
small single-camera unit is regularly requested by fac- 
ulty members and is scheduled in much the same way 
as an overhead or motion picture projector. 

Operation of single-room television has few limita- 
tions. The problem of color has, for the most part, been 
non-existent as color only occasionally is essential for 
understanding content. In certains areas of science, 
when small insects or muscle tissues are being used, it 
has proved difficult to transmit a picture clearly. This 
has been partly due to inherent limitation of inexpensive 
television equipment and often to the obscurity of the 
objects themselves. Generally, however, defects in 
definition and color do not limit presentation of most 
essential information. 

Finally, experience with single-room television is an 
excellent way of introducing television to instructors. 
When teachers experience instructional television first 
hand, they become aware not only of its value to in- 
struction, but also to the possibilities of improving the 
teaching process. 
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Enlarged 8mm 
sound film 
showing 
magnetic 
stripe. 


8mm 
for Local 
Production 


DR. FORSDALE is professor of English at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and principal investiga- 
tor in the Project on Educational Communication of 
the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation at Teachers College. Mr. Selby, an instructor 
in English at Teachers College, is a research assistant 
in the Project on Educational Communication. 
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LOUIS FORSDALE and STUART SELBY 


OU CAN’T JUST POINT THE CAMERA and the micro- 

phone, press the button, and get professional sound 
films. You can, however, with reasonable effort and 
at minimal cost, produce good 8mm sound films locally 
for a variety of uses. 

Eight mm sound film became a practical reality in 
1959 when European manufacturers released 8mm 
magnetic sound projectors, and several American lab- 
oratories offered magne-striping services. This per- 
mitted any developed 8mm film to have a thin magnetic 
stripe added to its edge on which sound could be re- 
corded. The same 8mm magnetic sound projector could 
be used for recording and playback. Then in 1960 
Fairchild introduced the first (and still the only) 8mm 
sound-on-film camera, making it possible to record dia- 
logue and other sounds synchronously with the picture. 
In 1960 Fairchild and Eastman marketed the first 
American 8mm sound projectors. 

The great contribution of 8mm sound film to educa- 
tion, we believe, will come eventually through the wide 
distribution of commercially released 8mm _ sound 
prints. A mass market for 8mm sound film could 
greatly lower the cost of prints. A mass market for the 
projectors would cut costs and stimulate their re-design, 
perhaps radically, into more portable and convenient 
machines. It is not at all unlikely that in a decade we 
will see 8mm sound prints used widely in education. 

But 8mm sound equipment also offers schools, for 
the first time, a truly practical opportunity to make 
their own sound films. These locally produced films 
will not be reproduced for sale or distribution, but 
will serve many useful functions within the school. To 
explore the many possibilities in local film production, 
the authors shot hundreds of feet of 8mm sound film 
during the past year. Here are some of the things we 
learned about equipment, subject types, and production 
techniques. 


Synchronous Sound or Sound Effects 


As noted, the sound on 8mm film is recorded on a 
thin stripe of magnetic recording material which is 
adhered to the edge of the film. When using the Fair- 
child Cinephonic camera, which records; sound syn- 
chronously as the picture is taken, you must use one 
of the two available pre-striped films—an Ansco color 
film, ASA 10/12, and Du Pont black and white 931A, 
160/125. Where synchronous sound is not important, 
any silent 8mm camera may be used for taking the pic- 
ture; the film is developed and the magne-stripe is 
then applied in the laboratory. Narration, music and 
sound effects are added, using the 8mm sound projector 
as a tape recorder. Either pre-striped or post-striped 
film can, like tapes, be re-recorded in part or in whole. 

We used a Fairchild Cinephonic 8mm camera for 
synchronous sound work, and a Bolex H-8 as the basic 
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camera on films to be post-recorded. Occasionally we 
have also used a Wollensak 53, and, recently, we have 
acquired four Kodak Automatic 8mm cameras for use 
by youngsters. Aside from its unique capability for 
sound recording, the Fairchild, with its rechargeable 
battery-driven motor, permits one to shoot about two- 
and-a-half continuous minutes of action at 24 frames 
per second on a 50-foot spool before the film has to be 
turned over in the camera. On the other hand, the 
silent Bolex H-8 can accommodate up to 100 feet of 
film, and has backwind, frame counter, variable speed, 
and other professional features. There are, of course, 
literally dozens of excellent 8mm cameras which can 
be used with post-striping techniques. 

We used a Pan-Cinor 40R lens on both the Fairchild 
and Bolex. For projection, post-recording, and playing 
back, we used the Kodak Sound 8mm motion picture 
projector, an arbitrary choice among the several avail- 
able projectors. A pair of the new highly portable 
Sylvania Sun-Guns supplied our lighting on all location 
shooting and some studio work. Other equipment— 
tripods, exposure meters, filters, etc.—was standard 
amateur equipment. We strived always for flexibility 
and portability in equipment, since this is the essence 
of 8mm. A complete setup, except for the tripod, was 
carried in two gadget bags. 


Fairchild Cinephonic 8 


camera with zoom lens. 


Kodak 


8mm sound 


Projector 
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The first films that we made were simple ones de- 
picting manual skills. In the science laboratory we 
shot a three-minute film on soldering; in the ceramics 
workshop we made a 15-minute film on throwing a pot. 
Both films were shot with synchronous sound on the 
Fairchild. Since the soldering film required no lip 
synch sound, we later re-recorded it to get the precision 
in the sound track which our instructor-actor could not 
achieve while concentrating on his intricate task. 


8mm as Artistic Medium 


We then made a ten-minute story film as an experi- 
ment with 8mm sound as a creative or artistic medium. 
The story, a young couple’s argument and reconcilia- 
tion, was carefully planned and shot silently in a New 
York apartment and on New York streets. After edit- 
ing, it was striped. The actor and actress attempted 
to post-synchronize the few lines of dialogue that had 
been planned, but the quality of the lip-synchronization 
was far below that of the film itself. We finally decided 
to use a mood sound track, achieving our aim by feed- 
ing recorded music and sound effects into the input 
of the projector which then recorded on the film’s 
magne-stripe. 

Such a film immediately suggests wider use of 8mm 
sound film as a creative medium in schools, along 
with drama, music, painting, or poetry. Film-making 
with 8mm is economically feasible for many, if not 
most, students. Also, serious film students can cut 
their costs considerably by making their study films 
in 8mm rather than 16mm. The 8mm version can even 
be used as a pilot study for a subsequent 16mm one. 

Another venture—taking “visual notes” in 8mm 
sound film—was suggested by some of the established 
uses of magnetic tape recording. It has become common 
to record lecturers, panelists, and seminar participants 
on tape; we decided to film them. Our first visual notes 
were of a visiting lecturer at the College. Inviting him 
into an office, we asked him to speak for about five 
minutes (in two time segments) while we recorded him 
with the Fairchild machine. This gave us a permanent, 
if brief, record in color at a cost of about $2 per minute. 
At the DAVI Convention in Miami Beach we were 
able to get short highlight films of several of the key 
speakers in an impromptu hotel room studio. These 
films were shown later in classes at Teachers College, 
once with an audience of 150 students. 

Conversation with students and members of the 
faculty often gave us leads for useful film experiments. 
One such film was produced, using the Fairchild camera 
with a student group in a course for college counselors. 
A case study in counseling, .it depicts a college girl 
attempting to solve many problems. For all its many 
amateurish imperfections, the 12-minute film serves 
as a stimulant to class discussion. 

Staff members teaching English as a foreign lan- 
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guage immediately recognized many uses for 8mm 
sound film and saw local production as their experi- 
mental tool. Taking this opportunity to try out new 
ideas, we made several informal films in this area. One 
is a two-minute language pattern drill. It shows a man 
and a woman removing objects from their pockets. 
Using lip synch, it presents an accompanying verbal 
pattern that goes like this: “He has a handkerchief,” 
“she has a mirror,” etc. While one supplies the panto- 
mime, the other comments. The film pauses for the 
student to repeat each pattern. 

Another experiment in pattern drill, with a dose of 
cultural content, presents the pattern, “he is a carpen- 
ter,” “she is a secretary,” featuring elevator operators, 
librarians, teachers, students and others around the 
college. We shot the film silently, since synch sound 
was not needed. After re-shooting bad footage, editing 
and striping, we will record the pattern drill, again 
leaving time for the student to repeat the pattern. 

Travelling to a suburban high school, we shot a 
pilot film with a ninth-grade Spanish class. The stu- 
dents had prepared dramatic scripts in Spanish under 
the guidance of their teacher, who was expérienced in 
television production. The portability and economy of 
8mm sound equipment made it possible for the class 
to produce a film in Spanish. The film served as strong 
motivation'for study, and the rehearsals as an excellent 
device for Spanish practice. Because we did not pay 
enough attention to background noise in shooting out- 
doors, the film on the whole was a failure. It did sug- 
gest, however, that with a change of location, such 
films could be very useful in language work. 

Eight mm sound film makes it economically practical 
to record performance for later study—whether of ath- 
letic endeavors, speeches or acting. We thought almost 
immediately of the benefits of recording student-teach- 
ers at work for later review with their supervisors. To 
test this type of film, we enlisted the cooperation of an 
alumnus teaching in a nearby high school. We set up 
the Fairchild on a tripod in the back of the room, and 
placed the microphone toward the front. Using a high- 
speed black-and-white film with available light, we 
were able to record 22-minute stretches of his per- 
formance without creating a disturbance in the class- 
room. While the picture was acceptable, sound was 
inferior, as it would be in any sound-on-film work, in- 
cluding 16mm, handled this informally in a standard 


\ classroom. And, of course, the 22-minute length of 
\pequences was painfully short for the purpose. 


Hope to Lengthen Recording Span 


We plan to continue exploring the possibilities of 
&mm, sound production this year. One of our ambi- 
tions js to adapt a 400-foot Mitchell magazine to fit 
the Fairchild camera. We hope then to augment the 
camera’s drive mechanism so that we can record 20 
continuo\ls minutes of performance without requiring 
two caméras and frequent changes of spools. Such 
equipment} could be extremely useful where observa- 
tion of performance is desirable—as with student- 
teachers. meras in the years ahead should clearly 
offer this possibility. 

We also plan to put 8mm equipment, including very 
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EQUIPMENT IN USE: Preparing to shoot a scene with Fairchild 
Cinephonic 8 camera. Here the mike has been attached to a boom. 


simple automatic exposure cameras, at the disposal of 
elementary and secondary school students to see how 
soon and well children can make their own sound 
films. This would be part of the study of “film liter- 
acy”—the concept of total comprehension and appre- 
ciation of motion pictures. We believe that 8mm sound 
production makes it possible for students to learn to 
produce films, and consequently to understand film bet- 
ter as an art form—just as they now learn to write 
compositions and short stories as well as read them. 

Lastly, with the increase of open and closed circuit 
television, we see 8mm as a device for producing local 
materials for subsequent showing on television. A Fair- 
child projector, specially adapted for television projec- 
tion, has been used to show 8mm sound film success- 
fully on TV. 

Through sheer trial and error and experience, we 
have learned much about 8mm sound film production. 
Probably the most significant is that making a good 
8mm sound motion picture, like making a 16mm or 
35mm, requires understanding if not mastery of mo- 
tion picture techniques. Some advocates of 8mm sound 
production have implied that the system is almost 
foolproof—*just point and shoot’”—but this is patently 
not true, at least in producing films which can meet 
minimum requirements for education. 

Synchronous sound films, in particular, must be care- 
fully planned, rehearsed, and, in more formal produc- 
tion, scripted. Camera angles and positions must be 
determined always with the microphone position in 
mind, a difficult, sometimes enormous, restriction. In 
addition, the producer must have the usual mastery of 
such basic details as lighting, exposure, and focus. 
In situations with any elaboration of action at all, 
production will require a crew of some kind to handle 
microphone and lights. These requirements are not 
prohibitive, and they do not require Hollywood skills. 
They do, however, require the conscious attention of 
the producer and his crew. Because the cameraman 
often cannot concentrate on his action and sound con- 
currently, he needs a man to monitor his sound. 

Best results with the Fairchild sound system are 
achieved by placing the microphone as close to the 
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speaker as practical, and recording with the sound level 
as low as possible. This means mounting the micro- 
phone on a boom (even a make-shift one, such as 
a pole) or having it concealed in the speaker’s lap, or 
held openly in his hand. The microphone, when used 
too far from the primary source of sound, naturally 
picks up many stray noises. We have found in outdoor 
recording and on busy locations that background sound 
has invariably in.erfered with good recording. Studio- 
recorded sound has been satisfactory, although not as 
good as can be obtained with classroom tape recorders. 


Awkward Editing Conditions 


Once the film comes back from the processing lab- 
oratory, it generally must be edited. The smaller size 
of 8mm film makes handling it a bit harder than 16mm 
film, but with silent footage there are no great problems. 
With no 8mm sound editors available, however, han- 
dling pre-recorded footage from the Fairchild is more 
troublesome. The editor must always be conscious 
that his sound signal is separated from the picture by 
52 frames (two and one-sixth seconds). In scripting, 
therefore, he must plan for, say, three seconds of silent 
action between scenes. In shooting, he must direct 
three seconds of silent “business” to cover the 52-frame 
gap. In editing, he must be careful not to cut out 
important sound while concentrating on the picture. 

We used our projector for the first stage of editing, 
running the film backwards and forwards until we 
located and marked with grease-pencil the best points 
for cutting. Then we transferred the film to an 8mm 
amateur editor for the actual cutting and splicing of 
the film. We learned again that the production of single 
system synchronous sound films requires that most of 
the editing be done in the planning of the film rather 
than in the cutting. 

Other than some graininess in our high-speed black- 
and-white films, and the usual errors caused by human 
frailty, the quality of our color and b/w pictures has 
always been satisfactory. We try to shoot from a tri- 
pod when possible. The Fairchild’s tripod mount is lo- 
cated far back on the camera, so we have learned to be 
wary of its front-heaviness when panning or tilting. 

But, as noted earlier, synchronous sound motion pic- 
ture recording is never easy, and many of the problems 
which have been noted here are not inherent in the 
Fairchild camera. They pertain to all single system, 
low budget film operations. 

There are some limitations in the Fairchild camera 
which are inherent, however, and should be men- 
tioned. For instance, the parallax at short distances 
is rather great when the camera’s standard view finder 
is used. That problem can be solved, however, by 
using a zoom lens which permits through-the-lens view- 
ing. In the early days, we had frustrating experiences 
with film stoppage in the camera, a fault traced to 
buckle in the film itself. It occurred in the striping 
process and prohibited the pull-down mechanism from 
engaging. This has since been corrected in the basic 
design of all Fairchild cameras by installing a more 
effective film pressure plate. 

The microphone and earphone plugs are rather 
small and tend to work loose if one is not careful. 
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Also, the start-stop switch is harder to operate than 
one might wish. But the most serious problem we have 
detected is occasional unpredictable unevenness in the 
speed with which film is pulled through the camera, 
leading to strange effects in the sound track. On occa- 
sion we believe this to have been caused by our failure 
to charge the battery properly before subjecting the 
camera to prolonge.i use. At other times, however, 
this characteristic \ias appeared when the battery was 
fully charged, and we have seen it on two different 
cameras. We have also heard of people finding drop- 
outs of sound because of irregularity of the magne- 
stripe, but we have never had this problem. The Fair- 
child Company has invariably stood behind the camera. 

As for 8mm sound projectors, Kodak or other, the 
biggest problem, it seems to us, is the intensity of illu- 
mination; sound is generally adequate. Because the 
aperture through which the light passes is one-quarter 
the size of the 16mm aperture, a sharply restricted 
amount of light can be passed through the film with 
present illumination systems. The immediate solution 
to this problem is to darken the room as much as pos- 
sible, use high reflectivity screens such as the new len- 
ticular varieties, and consciously project an image 
smaller than one is used to with 16mm—say, no more 
than four feet across. Given optimum viewing condi- 
tions, and using a small screen, the image can be seen 
easily by 50 people. We have known occasions where 
viewers numbered 250. 

Perhaps our elaboration of problems makes it 
seem that the local production of 8mm sound films 
is an impossible task. Yet this is not so, and our films 
have gotten progressively better. We have learned to 
operate within the limitations of the equipment, our 
non-professional skills, and self-imposed environment. 
We are now able to achieve most of the effects we 
plan for. 


End Product Is Surprisingly Good 


The future for 8mm sound production looks prom- 
ising. More and more laboratories are tooling up for 
magne-striping. There are half a dozen 8mm sound 
projectors on the market, and cheaper and lighter 
models are undoubtedly on the way. As demand grows, 
varied pre-striped film types should be available for 
sound-on-film recording. Finer lenses, including good 
zoom lenses, are being manufactured. And certainly 
there will be more 8mm sound cameras, both single- 
and double-system to improve on the pioneer Fairchild 
model, as, indeed, the Fairchild itself, is improved. 

Even at this early date, there is no doubt that local 
production of 8mm sound film is a practical reality. 
The uses for such film in the schools are numerous, and 
we are sure that continued production will suggest even 
more. Anyone who has felt the need for locally pro- 
duced films, or who has had the desire to experiment 
creatively with sound film, ought to begin working in 
8mm sound now. One should realize, however, that 
sound-film production requires very careful planning 
and attention to detail. Your films will not have the 
finish of commercial films, but they can be surprisingly 
good, and they can more than make up in honest use- 
fulness for what they lack in polish. 
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An AV. Department 
Comes of Age 


A. B. ROBERTS 


HE AUDIOVISUAL DEPARTMENT at Western Illinois 

University will have a new home in 1963. It will 
occupy the top floor of the modern Library Building, 
now under construction, where its centralized facilities 
will be more readily available to the university staff and 
the student body. 

The story of the Department’s founding in 1948, and 
its gradual expansion in staff and services over the past 
decade, actually. began in 1944 when the present Uni- 
versity was still called Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. It began with a suggestion of the Audiovisual 
Committee, of which the author was a member. The 
Committee asked Walter P. Morgan, then president of 
the college, to consider appointing a full-time staff mem- 
ber to establish and direct an audiovisual center. 

Dr. Morgan countered with these questions: (a) 
What are the trends in the audiovisual field? (b) What 
audiovisual competencies are needed by teachers already 
in the service, or those studying to become teachers? 
(c) What functions will an audiovisual department 
serve? 

The committee, enlarged from three to five, was given 
a specific assignment: find the answers to these ques- 
tions. Through questionnaires and personal interviews, 
the committee gathered information from producers of 
audiovisual materials and equipment, directors of film 
rental libraries, college and university audiovisual cen- 
ters, school administrators and classroom teachers, the 
executive secretary of DAVI, and a number of other 
outstanding leaders in the audiovisual field. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Morgan retired. His successor, Frank A. Beu, took 
a very active interest in the committee’s work. The 
opinions and suggestions the committee had gathered 
were summarized and published in the State Teachers 
College Bulletin of December, 1946. Entitled “The 
Functions of an Audiovisual Department in a Teacher 
Education Institution,” this bulletin appeared just when 
the audiovisual movement was receiving much impetus 
as a result of the extensive use of AV materials by all 
branches of the armed services during World War II. 


Mr. Roberts who fathered the audiovisual department 
described in this article is also an authority on field 
trips as a teaching device. In this capacity he has 
acted as leader of several NEA travel groups. He has 
been director of the audiovisual department at Western 
Illinois University since 1948. 
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Two years later when the author was appointed audio- 
visual director, another staff member was given one- 
quarter time to assist in the department’s development. 
In the years that followed, the suggestions the bulletin 
had set forth served as a goal for gradual expansion. 
The functions of the department fall into two categories: 
professional and service. After a center was established 
for the distribution of films, records, and equipment, a 
photographic service was added. Dr. Beau fully sup- 
ported the gradual expansion of the department to in- 
clude a motion-picture production area, an extensive 
travel-study program, an educational FM radio station, 
a closed-circuit television installation, and a graphics 
productions section. During this period, six members 
were added to the professional staff, in addition to two 
Civil Service employees, one graduate assistant, and 
from 15 to 20 student assistants. Meanwhile, the college 
had been granted university status. 


Propagation of AV Courses 

The department at first offered only two courses: 
General Introduction: to Audiovisual Instruction, and 
Beginning Photography. It now offers 14 undergraduate 
courses. These are elective in any department, and a 
number of departments encourage their students to take 
a minor (six courses) in audiovisual education. 

The department continues to serve in a dual capacity, 
each staff member giving approximately one-half time 
to instructional work and consultation, and one-half 
time to services. 

A. L. Knoblauch became president of Western Illinois 
University in 1958. After reviewing the organization of 
the AV department, its instructional and professional 
services and the location of those services, he asked, 
“Why haven't provisions been made for housing all of 
these services in the proposed Library Building with all 
other instructional materials?” To him goes the credit 
for incorporating the audiovisual area in that building. 
Both the administrative and instructional staff of the 
university feel its centralization will enhance the depart- 
ment’s contribution to the university. 

The Library Building will be a four-story structure 
and fully air-conditioned. The audiovisual center, to be 
located on the fourth floor, will incorporate these divi- 
sions: central offices; equipment and material storage, 
distribution area and practice laboratories; preview and 
auditioning facilities; educational FM radio station; 
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graphics; closed-circuit television installation; photo- 
graphic area; an ample number of classrooms. 

The central offices will provide adequate space for 
the audiovisual director, secretarial staff, and con- 
ferences. Headquarters for community resources and 
extended travel-study projects will be nearby. The 
audiovisual classrooms will include one to which any 
professor may bring his class or classes for instruction 
by the audiovisual staff in the use of instructional 
materials. 

To provide an opportunity for members of audio- 
visual classes, student teachers, and the university staff 
to learn how to operate audiovisual equipment, a larger 
room will be equipped with various types of projectors, 
tape recorders, record players, and a limited number of 
teaching machines. 

The educational FM radio station, which has been in 
operation the past five years, will require four rooms, 
two of which will house the radio control equipment and 
will provide storage space for tape and records. They 
will also serve as classrooms for radio laboratory ex- 
periences. One studio will be used by small groups; the 
motion-picture and television studio will be for larger 
groups. The director of the radio station will occupy 
an office nearby. 

The graphics area provides an office, three dark- 
rooms, and a combined classroom and production area. 
Professional materials required by the university will 


be produced in one important part of the still-photo- 
graphic area. 

The closed circuit television installation and the 
motion-picture editing and developing area, plus a com- 
bined motion-picture and television studio will be lo- 
cated in the central part of the building. AVI space, 
unfortunately, does not permit a more detailed descrip- 
tion of these and other facilities. 

The department staff is now carefully considering 
various means to enrich each course, to organize team 

“teaching, and to effect better coordination and use of 
various media in instructional procedures. Team teach- 
ing will be used for the new instructional materials 
course which, after 1963, will be required for certifica- 
tion of teachers in Illinois. The staff of a number of 
other departments is also working with the AV staff on 
new plans. Some classes may devote a single period to 
an overview of audiovisual services; other groups may 
be given this overview in four to ten periods, 

To further enrich the experiences of those minoring 
in this department, the intern service program (audio- 
visual administration), which has been in operation 
eight years, will be expanded. The center will provide 
better laboratory facilities for all classes needing such 
experiences. Finally, staff members are making an ear- 
nest effort to meet the requirements for offering a gradu- 
ate program in audiovisual education. The department 
then will have come of age. 


transpaque 


The Transpaque Overhead Projector has 5 
major exclusive advantages. Each of these 
features makes learning more effective. 


5 major advances 


1: BRIGHTEST OF ALL... allows brilliant reproduc- 
tion in fully lighted room. 2: LOWEST SILHOUETTE 
... you see your entire audience, your audience sees 
all the screen. 3: AUTOMATIC LAMP CONTROL... 
light goes on when slide is inserted, goes off when re- 
moved. 4: FLAWLESS SCREEN IMAGE... gives clear 
undistorted picture from corner to corner. 5: NON- 
GLARE WRITING SURFACE...gives complete eye 
comfort and safety, even after hours of use. 


Write for a Free Demonstration or for the Free Booklet: 
“5 Major Advances in Overhead Projection” 
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Projection Optics Co., Inc. 


271-83 ELEVENTH AVE., EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
in Canada: — Anglophoto, Ltd. 880 Champagneur, Montreal, Quebec 


this year 


ALL YOU HAVE IS 
1000 HOURS 


You have only 1,000 hours each year to spend with 
your students. How can you teach them all they 
have to know? See the 10 minute film “1,000 
Hours”. It graphically explains some of your criti- 
cal problems—offers possible solutions. 

It is an important document, narrated by Milton 
Cross. You may see it free at your own conven- 

ience in your school. Simply mail the request 

for an appointment. 


PROJECTION OPTICS CO., INC. 


271-83 Eleventh Ave., East Orange, New Jersey 


| would like to see the 10 minute film “1,000 Hours”. My most 
convenient day is time 
Name 
School 
School Address 
City Zone __ State 
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NATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING COMMITTEE 


WESLEY C. MEIERHENRY, Assistant to the Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Co-Chairman 

RosertT E. Stepp, Head, Bureau of AV Instruction, University 
of Nebraska, Co-Chairman 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director of Research, Department of 
Cinema, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

BERNADINE BaTTERS, Director, Instructional Materials, Van- 
couver Public Schools, Vancouver, Washington. 

W. DonaLp BruMBAUGH, Director, Audiovisual Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City 

A. B. Davis, State Supervisor, Audiovisual Education, Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 

RosBerT E. DEKIEFFER, Director,:Bureau of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder 

Roy A. Frye, Audiovisual Education Specialist, Visual Instruc- 
tion Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 

ELIZABETH GOLTERMAN, Director, Division of AV Education, 
St. Louis Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 

RosperT O. HALL, Director, Audiovisual Education, Alameda 
State College, Hayward, California 

GoLpi—E R. Huey, Director, Audiovisual Instruction, Casper- 
Midwest Public Schools, Casper, Wyoming 

ARMAND L. Hunter, Director, Division of Broadcasting Serv- 
ices, Michigan State University, East Lansing 

Otis McBripe, Head, Department of Audiovisual Education, 
Fiorida State University, Tallahassee 

JAMES MEAGHER, Coordinator, Audiovisual Instructiona! Ma- 
terials, Penfield Central Schools, Penfield, New York 

JOHN W. MITCHELL, Chief, Audiovisual Center, Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 

NETTIE SHaw, AV Representative, Carthage Public Schools, 
Carthage, Texas 

DonaLD W. Smitn, Director, Department of AV Education, 
Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 

SHERWIN G. SwarTOUT, Director, AV Services, State University 
of New York, College of Education, Brockport, New York 

JOHN P. VeERGIs, Professor of Education, Arizona State Uni- 
versity, Tempe, Arizona 

Don G. WiiuiaMs, Director, AV Instruction, University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

RAYMOND WyMaN, Professor of Education, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 
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Our Educational 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MARCH 25-30, 1962 


Hotel Muehebach e Municipal Auditorium 


HH CAN EDUCATION prepare students for a world 
whose chief characteristic is change? What is 
DAVI’s responsibil: y to education thus broadly con- 
ceived? What is your responsibility as a DAVI member? 
How do you as a communications specialist contribute 
to’needed curricular change? 

The 1962 Convention will examine these questions 
in a program format which exploits the main topic 
through daily sub-themes. The Convention theme— 
“Our Educational Challenge in the Face of Current 
World Forces”—will be keyed on Monday to “Our 
Nation—U.S.A.”; on Tuesday to “Our Profession— 
Teaching”; Wednesday, “Our Specialization—Commu- 
nication,” and Thursday, “Our Organization—DAVI.” 

The keynote address which officially opens the Con- 
vention Monday evening, March 26, was planned by 
a committee selected by the National Program Plan- 
ning Committee. Members were Robert Hall, Paul Witt, 
and Armand Hunter with Lloyd Trump and Maurice 
Mitchell as consultants. A strictly visualized presenta- 
tion, the keynote will show the impact of world forces 
on American culture. 


Speakers for Professional Day 

Speakers for the general session on Tuesday (pro- 
fessional day) will be Alice Miel, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University, and Kimball Wiles, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Florida. Their topics 
will be curricular changes in elementary and secondary 
education, respectively. Richard I. Miller, associate 
director of the NEA Project on Instruction, will serve 
as commentator and summarizer. The session proper 
will be followed by 20 to 30 assemblies of 15 pre- 


ACCORDING TO THE 
CO-CHAIRMEN ... 


“Recent events have thrust upon 
teachers and administrators the real- 
ization that the purposes of instruc- 
tion can be achieved only if the content 
and accompanying presentation are 
directly related. For example, you 
can’t become acquainted with Ameri- 
can history by studying sets in mathe- 
matics. Neither can you learn modern 
mathematics by studying local com- 
munity culture. The content, experi- 
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ences, and measuring instruments all 
must be directly related to purposes 
and objectives. The success of instruc- 
tion.via TV as well as the whole new 
field of programed instruction achieves 
much of its success because the entire 
process begins with the reasons for 
teaching the content in the first place. 

“It is the purpose, therefore, of this 
year’s DAVI convention to give atten- 
tion to the forces that are shaping our 
world and the consequent curricular 
implications of these new forces. The 
purpose of media is to provide the 
most effective means of developing the 


kinds of behavior which the curricu- 
lum has determined should be pro- 
duced. Audiovisual people, therefore, 
must know tliese newer curricular de- 
velopments in order to serve effectively 
as experts in communication. As Rob- 
ert W. Wagner said in a recent article: 
‘The tendency to consider media as 
simple pipelines that can be intelli- 
gently discussed apart from the mes- 
sage, or message apart from the me- 
dium, has resulted in pedestrian . . 
presentations. . Media are, there- 
fore, a Significant part of a larger 
learning system.’ 
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Responsibility in a World of Change 


Convention program to be carried out through daily sub-themes 


assigned participants who will engage in discussion, 
role playing, brainstorming, and other methods of point- 
ing up the speakers’ remarks. 


Will Explore Curriculum Areas 


New trends, methods, and materials in the different 
curriculum areas will be covered by afternoon speakers. 
They are: Mathematics—G. Baley Price, executive sec- 
retary, Conference Board of the Mathematical Sciences, 
Washington, D.C.; English—G. Robert Carlsen, pro- 
fessor of English, State University of lowa; Biological 
Science—Hulda Grobman, consultant, Biological Sci- 
ences Curriculum Study, American Institute of Biologi- 
cal Sciences, University of Colorado; Foreign Language 
—Emma M. Birkmaier, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Social Sciences—Emlyn Jones, 
professor of history and education, University of Wis- 
consin; Guidance—Arthur A. Hitchcock, executive 
director, American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; and Art—Mayo Bryce, dean, 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. The field of Physical Sciences, Physical Educa- 
tion, Industrial Arts, and Music will also be represented. 

Wednesday’s session on communication as a spe- 
cialization is still in the planning stage. It will attempt 
to summarize the extensive developments in the com- 
munications field—both technological and theoretical. 
Concurrent sessions will follow on the same theme, 
treating with topics of current interest such as TV, 
language labs, programing, and legislation. Eight-mm 
sound projection and electronic laboratories used as 
“learning labs” will be among newer developments 
covered. There will also be a session on “creativity.” 

Executive Secretary Anna L. Hyer will start off 
Thursday’s sessions on the responsibilities of DAVI 
and its members. Dr. Hyer will discuss DAVI problems 
in terms of priorities. She will point out that no matter 
how intensified the effort, the organization cannot 
accomplish all the jobs that need to be done. Which 
should be tackled first—which regarded as secondary? 
Dr. Hyer will make her report to a joint session of the 
School, College and Specialized Groups who will ad- 
journ immediately thereafter to reconvene according 
to their specialties. (These are the former occupational 
interest groups, religious educators, Armed Forces 
section, etc.) 

Six recognized leaders in the audiovisual field will 
form a panel for the fourth general session Thursday 
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afternoon. Their job will be to interpret what has been 
learned during the week in terms of professional oppor- 
tunity, responsibility, and challenge. 

Demonstrations of media and materials will take 
place as in former years on Tuesday and Wednesday 
from 8:30 to 10 p.m. A special demonstration of a sys- 
tematic approach to learning is scheduled for Tuesday 
from 7 to 8 p.m. A team from the Indiana University 
Center—John Moldstad, Mendel Sherman, and Harvey 
Frye—will be in charge. Wednesday evening’s special 
attraction (from 7 to 8 p.m.) will be an address, “The 
Teacher of Tomorrow,” by Walter K. Beggs, dean of 
education, University of Nebraska. 

Another new feature this year will be the consultant 
centers. Experts will be on hand from 1:30 to 4 p.m. 
Wednesday afternoon to give assistance on individual 
problems. Consultants have been invited from the fields 
of educational television; instructional material centers 
and film libraries (including filing, cataloging, and dis- 
tribution); programing; teaching machines; local pro- 
duction; and, electronic laboratories. 

The grand opening of exhibits will follow the key- 
note Monday evening. So far, 170 of the 212 booths 
have been assigned. 

Convention Coordinator Mickey Bloodworth reports 
that pre-registration blanks have been mailed to all 
DAVI members. Many Convention events, such as study 
trips and discussion groups are planned for limited 
attendance. Delegates are thus urged to use their pre- 
registration blanks to insure admittance to all sessions 
of their choice. Pre-registration is not undertaken for 
the benefit of the national office. Its purpose is to oil 
the Convention machinery so it won’t® get in the way 
of the program—to avoid confusion over tickets, over- 
crowded rooms, and standing in line. This is more im- 


portant this year than ever with the Convention program. 


planned as a complete story which unfolds in four 
equally vital chapters. 


Miel Miller 
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A Pair of Experienced Voices 


by Edward T. Schofield 


HIS VOLUME represents the collec- 

tive knowledge and experience of 
Professors Cypher and Cross of the 
School of Education at New York 
University. Its intent, in their words, 
is “to bring the reader abreast of the 
most modern developments in audio 
and visual aids and to show how these 
developments fit into the never-ceas- 
ing movement toward improved com- 
munication for improved living.” 

Concurring with Dr. Hyer in her 
October editorial in AVI, the authors 
note that introduction of a wide va- 
riety of instructional resources is not 


Audio-Visual Education, by A. J. Foy 


Cross and Irene F. Cypher, Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 


sufficient. They state: “We have 
sought to take a realistic look at just 
what can be expected from these im- 
portant tools of learning. The text 
helps readers evaluate what has been 
learned about each audio and visual 
aid, and through specific, detailed 
suggestions, it assists them in learning 
how to apply their knowledge in plan- 
ning and carrying out effective pro- 
grams of instruction that make wise 
use of such materials.” 

Each of the 16 chapters is written 
either by Dr. Cross or Dr. Cypher. 
None is a joint effort. Dr. Cross 
treats the newer and more technical 
tools—educational television, teach- 
ing machines, instructional films, radio 
and television—and related adminis- 
trative problems. Dr. Cypher deals 
with the more traditional materials— 
books, flat pictures, models, dioramas, 
demonstrations, dramatizations and 
discussions. Both emphasize the im- 
portant concept that “audiovisual in- 
struction is not a separate course in 
the curriculum, nor an isolated oper- 
ation in a training program. Rather 
it is a way of learning which perme- 
ates all the school.” 

They conclude that audiovisual 
methods are neither convenient sub- 
stitutes for the teacher nor “educa- 
tional extras”—contrary to views still 
held by too many lay persons and 
even some educators. 

Dr. Cypher discusses books and 
printed materials from the viewpoint 
of their illustrative qualities. She ex- 
amines the contributions certain books 
can make to the audiovisual program 
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through the presentation of well- 
chosen pictures—via the opaque pro- 
jector or through individual study. 
Although the author analyzes four 
categories of printed materials—text- 
books, reference books, “reading” 
books and serials—the most helpful 
information as seen by this reviewer 
is found in the consideration of the 
textbook. Treatment of reference and 
“reading books” is both obscure in 
intention and so slight as to be neg- 
ligible. 

Although Dr. Cypher cites the im- 
portance of careful selection of ref- 
erence tools, she fails to mention 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin, a vital tool in appraising such 
works. 

In a homily on illustrations—prac- 
tically the only consideration §ac- 
corded to “reading books’—the au- 
thor states that “illustrations can 
enhance or destroy the value of the 
book as a truly educational experi- 
ence.” This scems inconsistent with 
a preceding paragraph which states 
that these same “reading books” are 
for “personal pleasure, entertainment 
and mental relaxation and refresh- 
ment.” While Dr. Cypher writes 
that the reader should not assume 
that “there should never be illustra- 
tions with books of this category,” 
yet the impression remains that “illvs- 
trations might better have been omit- 
ted for they contribute (in many 
instances) little to enjoyment of the 
book and sometimes even detract 
from its value.” 

What about the Caldecott award 
books? What about the hundreds of 
picture books which introduce young 
readers to the magic of books? Li- 
brarians are constantly seeking books 
that blend artistically the verbal and 
visual symbols. In many children’s 
rooms and school libraries, film, film- 
strips and recordings are used to stim- 
ulate children to read. Let us not 
seek less of this dual approach to 
reading, but more of it. 

The role of AV in international edu- 
cation concludes this comprehensive 
study. Foy Cross presents first the 
nature of the challenge and then 
delves into basic principles in over- 
seas audiovisual instruction. He offers 
criteria for selection of materials, ex- 
amines the special pre-service and on- 
the-job training for these specialists, 

(See page 538) 
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Compare 
RCA 
in all 

Five Key Projector 

Qualities 


Quality sound . powerful 
amplifier delivers room-filling 
sound .. . separate acoustically 
baffled speaker coordinates 
sound source with picture... 
excellent fidelity reproduction 
of highs and lows. 


Film protection . . . begins with 
big 16-tooth sprockets to han- 
dle film without dangerous sharp 
bends ... sprocket shoe ‘‘floats”’ 


film .. . feather-touch aperture 
plate. 
Low-cost operation . . . induc- 


tion-type motor provides years 
of quiet trouble-free service .. . 
“Stellite’’ claw mechanism op- 
erates more easily for longer 
wear ... lubrication is built-in. 
Ease of operation . . . from 
thread-easy film path...through 
convenient one-side controls... 


to one-switch rewind . . . swing- 
out lamp housing . . . single 
switch operation, too. 

Light on screen . . . 1200-watt 


lamp for bright, sharp pictures 
. .. Picture sharp and clear to 
edges for theatrical ‘‘framing.”’ 


| 
Ba 
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| Before you buy any 16mm projector... 


COMPARE LOW-COST OPERATION WITH RCA 


A “hidden” economy that you'll appreciate more and more the longer you use 
an RCA Projector is the phenomenally low. cost of projector upkeep. An RCA 
16mm Projector operates free of the annoying minor troubles, the costly major 
overhauls that once plagued projector owners. 

The induction type motor that powers an RCA Projector has no brushes 
to wear out, will give you many years of quiet trouble-free service. The pull down 
claw is made of diamond hard “‘stellite’’; an abrasive resistant material that’s 
built. to last. Built-in lubrication is another assurance of care-free operation. 
RCA projector lamps are standard size, easily secured, easily replaced. 

For 30 years RCA engineers have been designing and incorporating features 
that assure low cost, high performance projector operation. You will find the 
full story on long projector life and worry-free performance at your RCA Dealer. 
He’s in the classified directory under ‘Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.” 
Call him for details, or write RCA Educational Electronic Products, Meadow 
Lands, Pennsylvania. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Authentic, unusual 
and informative | 
study of 
West Africa 
DAKAR (Senegal), 
BANDIAGARA, MOPTI, 
DJENNE, TIMBUKTL, 
GAO (Mali), FIANGA (Cameroons) 
23 min., 1omm., sound, COLOR FILM 
Contact 


“AFRICA 
ASTIR" 


Hector Acebes 


Production 


MRS. MARGO SHEARER, Audio-Visual Dept. 
GERTRUDE PURPLE GORHAM, Agency 
8564 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, California 


The Electronic Educator is an amazing new scientific device 
designed to train and teach at both the conscious and subcon- 
scious levels. You read, speak or transcribe recorded materia! 
thru the microphone, where it is recorded on special endless 
tape cartridges holding from 1 min. to 2 full hours of tape. This 
tape repeats itself and your endlessly to give you the 
necessary repetition to memorize material. Comes complete 
with mike, Slumber Speaker, timer and cartridges. Offers thou- 
sands of uses from learning languages to helping back werd stu- 
dents. -Write for free descriptive literature ~~ ulaaamaaaaaa 
Research Ass'n. Box 24-T Olympia, W. 

The Electronic Educator is also an inexpensive, port«- 
ble language lab. Student can record his lesson then 
hear both his own pronunciation and the recording at 
the same time. Use it for music lessons too. Will record 
and endlessly repeat any music or lessons recorded 
Students can accompany self without instructor being 
present. 
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and suggests many helpful principles 
for their guidance. 

The bibliographic coverage is ex- 
tensive. Amplifying the references at 
the end of each chapter are appen- 
dices which list (1) basic audiovisual 
texts; (2) handbooks, manuals, and 
pamphlets; (3) books—including re- 
ports; (4) articles in periodicals; (5) 
directories, general reference guides, 
and source lists; (6) encyclopedias; 
(7) audiovisual magazines; (8) gen- 
eral magazines; and (9) miscellaneous 
sources. 

Appendix B lists names and ad- 
dresses of producers of the major 
types of materials and equipment in- 
cluding: (1) arts and crafts and cre- 
ative construction materials; (2) 
building equipment and furniture; (3) 
cameras and photographic materials 
and equipment; (4) displays and ex- 
hibits; (5) electronic training devices; 
(6) film library supplies and equip- 
ment; (7) instructional materials and 
supplies; (8) language laboratory 


equipment; (9) projection equipment; | 
q proj q 


IMAGE OF A THING 


and (10) television and radio. Appen- | 


dix C is a useful glossary. 
Illustrations are meaningful and 


well chosen but in most cases the re- | 


production, especially of photographs, 
is thin and watery. However, charts, 


floor plans, diagrams, etc. are ex- | 


cellent. 


Commendable Specificity 

The authors’ use of specific direc- 
tions rather than general or evasive 
statements, is commendable. The 
steps in the construction of a diorama, 
the directions for care and storage 
of recordings, techniques for con- 
ducting a field trip, and the score 
card for selection of flat pictures are 
but a few examples of precise and 
detailed instructions. 

Audio-Visual Education as com- 


piled by Cross and Cypher is a valu- | 


able text and reference guide ic 
the professional educator, classroom 
teacher, and student. 


Title VIl Research Abstracts 


Title VII research abstracts bound | 


into the July-August and November- | 


December issues of AVCR are avail- 
able in two separate pamphlets from 
DAVI. 35 cents per pamphlet. 


Watch That Back Cover 


Will anyone who finds the label 
obscuring any part of the advertiser's 
message on the back cover, please tear 
off the cover and mail it to Jack Faber, 
advertising manager. (AVI will send 
you a new issue for your files with 
back cover intact.) 


DEFINITION SENT ON REQUEST 
VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER & NEVILLE, INC. 


COMMON-CORE 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 


Programmed 
Books on 
PROGRAMMING 


Explaining “Teaching 
Machines” and 

DAVIE $2.00 


@ Preparing Objectives 
for Programmed 
Instruction 
By ROBERT F. MAGER $1.75 


Fearon Publishers 
828 Valencia St. 
San Francisco 10, 


California 
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IAVA PRESIDENT SENDS PICTORIAL 
EVIDENCE: Verne Stockman (right), 
president of the Illinois Audiovisual 
Association, signs up the associa- 
tion's newest AV director, David 
Boyd of Wheaton, as a member of 
DAVI. The picture was taken at 
IAVA's annual banquet where a 
skit on getting new DAVI members 
was part of the entertainment. This 
evidence of every-member-get-a- 
member activity is the kind Na- 
tional Chairman Carlton Erickson 
would like to receive from affiliates 
throughout the country. 


Have You Seen These? 


The “new and improved” Geo- 
graphic School Bulletin reports week 
by week on the world and its life, pre- 
senting articles especially for classroom 
use and home study. Its editors tap 
materials gathered by the National 
Geographic Society’s expert writers, 
photographers, and researchers. Write 
to: School Service Division, National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C. $2 for 30 weeks (October 2 
through May 14). Designed for higher 
elementary grades. 

A new edition of the 16-page book- 
let Practical Specifications for Visual 
Aids II is announced by Admaster 
Prints Inc., 425 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16. Technical information 
valuable in preparing art for slides or 
filmstrips. Covers topics such as: For- 
mat for art for all sizes and types of 


| 
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The ONLY audio-visual 
‘language course APPROVED by the 
French Ministry of Education 


Available in the U.S.A. at last is this 
world-famous French course developed by 
Rivenc and Guberina with the C.R.E.D.LF. 
in Saint-Cloud, France. A full year’s course 
for beginners (high school or college 
level), this program will delight student 
and teacher alike with its perfectly exe- 


cuted content. Only the French could 
produce such a gem! Ten years in the 
making! Classroom-tested in many coun- 
tries, and proved the finest! 

Complete with filmstrips and classroom 
tapes $160.00; with laboratory tapes in 
addition $220.00. 


Also produced under the editorship of 
Rivenc and Guberina, and now available, are 
three more of the world’s finest language 
teaching courses based upon the same lin- 
guistic and psychological researches, and 
statistical studies of word frequency and 


| grammatical usage: 


LE FRANCAIS PAR LA METHODE AUDIO- 
VISUELLE (Chilton-Didier Audio-Visual 
French Course) 


DEUTSCH DURCH AUDIO-VISUELLE 
METHODE (Chilton-Didier Audio-Visual 
German Course) 


RUSSIAN BY THE AUDIO-VISUAL METHOD 
(Chilton-Didier Audio-Visual Russian 
Course) 


These versatile courses were designed with 
all kinds of teaching situations in mind, and 
may be successfully used (1) in a classroom 
with or without a laboratory; (2) or in any 
of the three types of laboratories now in use; 
and the materials may be used as (3) text- 
book with tapes (or records); (4) filmstrips 
only with tapes (or records ). Complete year’s 
course with filmstrips and records $125.00, 
with filmstrips and tapes $145.00. Coordi- 
nated text for any course $3.00 less educa- 
tional discount. All lessons in filmstrips and 
texts are in full color, the grammatical units 
in black and white. Cultural content is built 
right into each course and enriched through 
use of foreign artists and expert native voices 
from each of the countries .These audio-visual 
courses provide the best introduction to a 
foreign language and may be used either by 


themselves, or in conjunction with another, 


“textbook oriented” course, depending upon 


slides; lettering size in relation to audi- 
ence; formula for determining screen 
width; screen width in relation to num- 
ber in audience; filmstrip footage 
counting; and, maximum visibility 
color chart. Copies free to persons who 
send requests on school or firm letter- 
head. 

Word Clues is a programed ap- 
proach to building vocabulary issued 
by Educational Developmenta! Labo- 
ratories, 75 Prospect, Huntington, New 
York. It is the first in a series covering 
Grades 7 to 13 and planned for.release 


the local situation. (16mm sound track films 
in color, available on rental or purchase, pro- 
vide additional depth of saturation in the 
language. ) 

Already adopted by: Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Emory University, Piedmont Public 
Schools, The Hill School, Rosary College, 
Windsor Mountain School, Westtown School, 
The Felician College, Hanna High School, 
The French Institute, Good Counsel High 
School, Cheltenham Township School Dis- 
trict, Albany California Unified School Dis- 
trict, and others. 


SF Do not confuse Chilton-Didier audio- 
visual courses with any other type of lan- 
guage program, with or without filmstrips 
and recordings. The visual and acoustic 
images are the heart of these programs in 
which no English is used to hinder the 
rapid fusion of symbol and word. The stu- 
dent learns to think in the foreign idiom 
because it is presented to him in the same 
way that he learned his “mother tongue”’. 
Only the Chilton-Didier method cuts 
learning time and gives the same results 
as if the student were living in the land 
of his language choice. 


Write, wire, or phone collect, for sample lessons 
tape and filmstrip. 


CHILTON BOOKS 


Language Department 
56th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


within the year. The present volume 
is for Grade 9. $1.80. 

Guidelines to Language Teaching in 
Classroom and Laborajory, by Don R. 


* Jodice.. $1.25 from Electronic Teach- 


ing Laboratories, 5034 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 60 
pages. 

From Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators 
Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions, $5.75; and Educators 
Guide to Free Social Studies Materials, 
$6.75. 
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NOTHING 
SUCCEEDS 
SUCCESS. 


... and the teaching of high school phys- 
ics with the aid of these 16mm-sound 
films is now recognized as a solid 
success. 

In a congratulatory message to PSSC 
founder Jerrold Zacharias, President 
Kennedy said, ‘‘The products of your 
work have already started a revolution in 
science teaching in the United States.” 

The number of teachers using PSSC 
Physics Films has more than doubled 
from the 1959-60 school year. The num- 
ber of orders received for the coming 
year shows the same remarkable 
increase. 

This noteworthy success represents 
quick recognition by science teachers of 
the effectiveness of PSSC Films in in- 
troducing new topics, enriching course 
material and showing difficult experi- 
ments. These physics films make it pos- 
sible for you to show the experiments 
that must be done with materials too 
small, too large, too remote, too com- 
plicated or too expensive for the school 
laboratory. 

PSSC Films are also recognized for 
their ability to supplement lecture ar.d 
textbook in a way that stimulates the 
student’s natural curiosity and guides 
him toward a sound understanding of 
basic principles. 

These films correlate readily with 
whatever physics text you are now using, 
and you may select any number of them. 
They may be obtained from Modern 
Learning Aids, their official distributor, 
in any one of three ways: purchased with 
NDEA funds, used on a subscription 
basis or acquired on a lease-to-buy ar- 
rangement. MLA’s nationwide network 
of 30 film libraries insures prompt and 
dependable delivery. 

For the success of the physics courses 
in your school this fall, order now. De- 
scriptive folder, correlation sheets and 
order blanks available on request. 


MLA 


~ 


MODERN LEARNING AIDS 


A Division of 
Modern Talking Picture Service 
3 East 54th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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‘Personal Notes 


|  PHILtp MANNINO of Pennsylvania 
| State University has been cited nation- 
ally for his work in establishing the 
School Projectionists Club of America. 
His award comes from the Action in 
Education Awards Program sponsored 
by Better Homes and Gardens in co- 
operation with NEA and the National 
School Boards Association. The school 
projectionists’ national organization 
now has 1200 chapters and 200,000 
members. At Penn State Mr. Mannino 
| is supervisory assistant in the Audio- 
| visual Aids Library and a staff mem- 
ber of Continuing Education. 


JOHN W. MITCHELL has been named 
director of the audiovisual center and 
associate professor of education at 
Kent State University. He comes from 
Maxwell Air Force Base where he 
served as chief of the AV center for 
| the past seven and a half years. He is 
|a member of the national program 
| planning committee for the Kansas 
| City Convention. Mr. Mitchell replaces 
| Ralph Hall who is serving with ICA 
in Vietnam. 


MARSHALL GUNSELMAN, formerly 
| director of the audiovisual department 
| at David Lipscomb College in Tennes- 


| 


Mannino 


J. Mitchell 


see, has joined the faculty of West Vir- 
ginia University at Morgantown. In 
addition to audiovisual courses on the 
campus, Mr. Gunselman writes, the 
University AV program is involved 
with training county AV _ supervisors 
throughout the state. 


DONALD HorsMAN informs AVI of 
his appointment as editor of pro- 
gramed instruction for the McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. He goes to his 
new job from the New York State 
Education Department where he was 
associate in educational communica- 
tions responsible for programed in- 
struction and the newer media. 


Mauricz B. MITCHELL, president of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
has been named to the national cam- 
paign committee for a $25 million 


PIXMOBILE. 


54-INCH 


TELEVISION TABLE 


| The new, tailer 
| TV table improved 
for classroom use 


@ Ajll-steel 
construction 


@ 25” x 30” 
shelves 


@ Matching gray 
hard-rubber 
ribbed pad 


@ 4” quality 
casters 


ADVANCE PRODUCTS CO 
2 


310 East Douglas Ave. 


PAN 


/ Wichita 
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Horsman M. Mitchell 


capital development program for the 
University of Denver. As a member of 
the national committee, Mr. Mitchell 
will join other civic and business lead- 
ers in heading the University’s long- 
range development program, to be 
known as “A Program for New Re- 
sources.” 

ARTHUR I. BOONE, graduate assistant 
at Syracuse University, is the new as- 
sistant to Arthur Reardon, director of 
the audiovisual center at the University 
of Maine. Mr. Boone, an undergradu- 
ate student at Virginia State College. 
earned his Master's degree at Indiana 
University. 


Cinema Exchange 


SPEAKING as one of 12 members of the 
International Congress of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Schools who met 
at the University of California in 
Berkeley last August, Remy Tesson- 
neau of France urged an exchange of 
professors and students in cinema 
schools around the world. 

“I am even more interested in the 
exchange of students,” said Monsieur 
Tessonneau. “Students of the world 
have more in common at a given time 
of life than do the professors.” 

As an example of how the American 
and French cinema might be helped 
by mutual influence, he said: “In 
America the film is thought of mainly 
as a means of entertainment. In France 
and other parts of Europe, it is con- 
sidered mainly as a means of artistic 
expression. In the United States you 
often reach for the vast audience and 
in doing so you may aim at the lowest 
common denominator, while in France 
we too often go to the other extreme; 
we get so interested in giving the art- 
ist's personal version we forget the 
audience, but the audience should not 
be forgotten. Your trying to reach ev- 
erybody and your personal searching 
can both be carried to extremes. With 
mutual influence we can save each 
other from such extremes.” 

The University Film Producers As- 
sociation was host to the foreign dele- 
gation of nine who later made stops 
at Los Angeles and Hollywood, the 
University of Oklahoma, Washington, 


| sizes. The processing 
unit is self contained 
and completely ADDRESS.......... 
automatic. 


Fonts are 
changeable, 
offering a choice 
of hundreds of 
different styles and 


D.C., and New York City. The three 
American members present at Berke- 
ley were: Don G. Williams, Charles N. 
Hockman, UFPA president; and, Her- 
bert Farmer, head of the cinema de- 
partment, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia at,Los Angeles. Other member 
countries of the International Con- 
gress represented at Berkeley besides 
France and the U.S. were Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Spain, Formosa, and 
Argentina. 


The Teacher and Research was the 
conference topic of the Pennsylvania 
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The copy above was 

pboto composed on the model 

“2 shown at left. The main 
body copy was ‘written’ 
on the VARITYPER 
machine. 


VARITYPER CORPORATION 


720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 14, N.J. 
Please send HEADLINER Booklet H 


Dept. H-122 


Classroom Teachers who met October 
27-29 for their annual meeting. Rob- 
ert Snider, assistant executive secretary 
of DAVI, appeared on the program 
with an illustrated lecture on self-in- 
structional devices. Team teaching was 
also covered. 


Radiation Series: Cenco Educational 
Films have produced a film on fallout 
as part of a series on nuclear radiation. 
For information write to Cenco Edu- 
cational Films, Cenco Instruments 
Corporation, 6450 W. Cortland St., 
Chicago 35. 
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MULTIPLYING 


INDIVIDUAL PARTICIPATION 


This rugged—low cost—eight station listening system comes com- 
plete with eight light weight U.S. made double headsets. Input 
jacks are built right into the HB-2 carrying-storage case. These 
inputs accommodate the eight headsets and provide an extra jack 
for additional units. Headsets are durable, self-adjusting models 
with Alnico magnets and vinyl covered headbands equipped with 
standard plugs that fit all ATC record players, radios and most 
tape recorders. 10 foot input cable also has standard phono jack. 
The carrying and storage case is 4g plywood, fully covered in a 
tough silver brown fabricoid. Removable lid has solid plastic 
carrying handle and sturdy latch. 

ATC HB-2 


$4 9 50 $49.50 school net. 


$74.25 list. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 


11057 WEDDINGTON STREET, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


From the States 


COLORADO: The constitution 
adopted by the Colorado Audiovisual 
Association at its October ineeting 
provides for three types of member- 
ships: (1) Active memberships limited 
to Colorado audiovisualists who are 
DAVI members. (Active members can 
vote and hold office.) (2) Associate 
memberships open to persons inter- 
ested in the audiovisual field and pro- 
fessionally employed in education. 
(Associate members are entitled to all 
rights and privileges except voting and 
holding office.) (3) Service member- 
ships open to individuals, institutions, 
organizations,; governmental agencies, 
and business firms. (Service members 
also hold all rights and privileges ex- 
cept voting and holding office.) 


NORTH CAROLINA: Appalachian 
State Teachers College at Boone is 


| scheduling 16 classes in AV next sum- 


mer, including workshops in TV teach- 
ing and teaching machines and pro- 


| gramed learning. The courses are 


offered “as a complete program lead- 


| ing to the Master of Arts degree and 
| certification in many states.” For de- 


tails write to: John A. Pritchett, direc- 
tor of the audiovisual center, or Cratis 
Williams, director of graduate studies. 


HAWAII: Lillian Lum writes that 


| the Hawaii Audiovisual Association 


has just completed its big project of 
the year, an audiovisual fair in observ- 
ance of American Education Week. 
Dealers’ exhibits and demonstrations 


| by teachers are the big attr. tion of 


this fall event for which HAVA begins 
its plans the preceding summer. Mrs. 
Lum reports that HAVA’s next general 
meeting January 15 will be an evening 
meeting on AV and team teaching. It 
will probably be held in a rural school 
where a pilot study in team teaching 
is being conducted with Ford Founda- 
tion funds. 

HAVA has dubbed its membership 
drive “Operation Grass Roots”—mean- 
ing person-to-person contact. “Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession here 
are gradually becoming aware of this 
affiliate of DAVI,” Mrs. Lum writes. 


a 
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CALIFORNIA: The Southern Sec- 
tion’s fall roundup of teaching demon- 
strations and exhibits was held in late 
October at California State Polytech- 
nic College in Pomona. Among dem- 
onstrations were: Foreign Language 
Without a Language Laboratory, De- 
Loss Williams, Whittier; Science and 
Other Kits for Classroom Use, Eugene 
White, Los Angeles City Schools; 8mm 
Instant Movie Projector, Tom Hughes, 
Technicolor Corp.; CCTV, Charles 
Callaci, Anaheim; Selecting and Using 
the Educational Film, Ray Denno, 
Orange County State College; Com- 
munity Resources for Classrooms, 
Ronald Hunt, San Diego County 
Schools; Using American Heritage Ma- 
terials in the Classroom, Bob Burgert, 
Jack Blake, and Ben Gumm, San 
Diego City Schools; Using Your Cam- 
era for Better Teaching, Charles Betts. 
Alhambra; AV Materials for the Men- 
tally Retarded, Gladys Berrier, San 
Fernando Valley State College and 
Melvin Roseman, Los Angeles City 
Schools; Materials for Teaching the 
Gifted, Charles Lange and Ben Stras- 
ser, Los Angeles City Schools; The 
Tape Recorder, Harold C. Gluth, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Also, Programed Learning and 
TEMAC, Phillip Gehman, EBF; Indi- 
vidual and Small Group Viewing and 
Listening, Franklin Oetting, La Mesa- 
Spring Valley; Instructional Materials 
for Teaching Our American Heritage, 
Henry McCarty, Kenneth Bowers, and 
Anne Hoihjelle, San Diego County 
Schools; Teletest and Multi-Media 
Programs, William Deutsch, Bette Rol- 
ston, and Hugh Anderson, Corrigan 
Associates; Television in the Los An- 
geles City Schools, George Lange; 
Television in the Classroom, Elinor 
Richardson, AV consultant, Los An- 
geles County Schools; Using AV in 
Reading Improvement, Neil Matheson, 
Bellflower and Hal Barsh, Artesia; Art 
Materials for the Creative Teacher, 
Ernestine Runner, San Bernardino and 


Peggy Childers, Bloomington; Films 
and Our American Heritage, Pierce 
Patterson and Robert E. Donker, 


Crange County Schools; Using TV for 
Film and Slide Transmission, Overhead 
TV Operation, Program Sequences and 
the TV Medium, Lindy Wade, UCLA; 
and E-Z Bulletin Boards, Anne D. 
Weseloh, Rancho Santa Fe School. 


Speaker at the general session was 
Donald W. Johnson whose address, 
“Blue Print for Appraisal: Title III,” 
appeared as an article in the November 
issue of AVI. The San Jose team (Dick 
Lewis, Jerry Kemp, and _ Richard 
Mitchell) was also on hand for the 
general session. Their presentation, 
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ae 0 doing your part? 


HELP YOUR TEACHERS WITH 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY’S 
UNIQUE FILM SERIES 


9 Outstanding Films! 


Better Bulletin Boards 
Handmade Materials for Projection 


High Contrast Photography for Instruction 
How To Make Handmade Lantern Slides 
Lettering Instructional Materials 


Passe Partout Framing 


Photographic Slides for Instruction 


Tape Recording for Instruction 
Wet Mounting Pictorial Materials 


EXCELLENT FOR IN-SERVICE INSTRUCTION 


P.S. A step-by-step correlated Handbook is 
also available. Profusely illustrated! 


Drop us a card today for further information: 


INDIANA ‘UNIVERSITY FILM PRODUCTIONS 
AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER | 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


“The Right Tool at the Right Time,” 
shows the appropriate roles of the 
many media of communication. 


TEXAS: The Texas Instruction 
Media Project is bringing Texas teach- 
ers the latest information on new edu- 
cational media by means of teacher 
demonstration teams. Coordinated by 
the Texas Education Agency in co- 
operation with 11 professional organi- 
zations in the state, the series of con- 
ferences got under way in September 
and will continue through February. 


1961 


Subjects involved are mathematics, 
science, modern foreign language, so- 
cial studies, and language arts. The 
demonstrations were developed in 
workshops last summer by a select 
group of classroom teachers. A com- 
plete program of demonstrations was 
given (or will be) in each of these five 
cities: San Angelo, Denton, Beau- 
mont, Corpus Christi, and Edinburg. 

Out-of-state participants in TEX- 
AVED’s tenth annual meeting at Gal- 
veston in October were Mickey Blood- 


(See page 544) 
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too. 


Churchill-Wexler films are now 
distributed by Churchill Films 


“It is simply flabbergasting to me; Horace 
ruminated while scrutinizing the equipment 
on the spiffy new company vehicle atten- 
tively, “how we manage to ‘produce’ those 
absolutely superlative Churchill Films with 
such consistency. And without handle bars 


From the States—Continued 


worth and Harold Wigren of the DAVI 
national office. Mrs. Bloodworth’s 
topic as luncheon speaker was “The 
!mage of Our Profession.” Dr. Wigren 
coordinated a two-day workshop on 
instructional television. Group discus- 
sions and demonstrations characterized 
the meeting otherwise. Ernest Tiemann, 
executive secretary of TEXAVED, de- 
livered the keynote address on “Facing 
New Communication Frontiers in Edu- 
cation: The Impact of Instructional 
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Technology on Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” 


ARIZONA: Arizona’s annual con- 
ference in February will have as 
speakers two national officers of DAVI; 
President Ernest Tiemann and Execu- 
tive Secretary Anna L. Hyer. Julien 
Bryan will also appear on the program 
with a social studies teaching demon- 
stration using his new film, “Tropical 
Africa.” Worthy Ragsdale is program 
chairman for the conference which 
will be held at Arizona State Univer- 
sity in Tempe, February 15-16. 


Franklin Dunham 


Dr. Dunham 


IN A SALUTE TO PIONEERS in January 
1959, AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION said 
of Franklin Dunham, whose death was 
reported briefly in last month’s Clips: 

“When NAEB met in Omaha last 
October they awarded Franklin Dun- 
ham their 1958 Citation of Merit for 
his dedicated services to educational 
radio and television ‘covering a third 
of a century.’ A look at Dr. Dunham's 
background reveals a man of cultural 
attainments worthy of NAEB’s highest 
annual honor. 

“A New Yorker and Columbia Uni- 
versity law student, Dr. Dunham 
turned to music, earning a doctorate 
from the old New York College of 
Music and spending several years at 
work and in study in the principal 
cities of Europe. He has been deco- 
rated by the French Government for 
work jn the field of recorded music, 
and honored by Trinity College in 
London where he served as educa- 
tional director of Aeolian Hall. 

“He inaugurated the music depart- 
ment in Fordham University’s school 
of education in 1928 and established 
the first sponsored program of sym- 
phonic music over NBC. From 1930 
until World War II he was NBC's 
educational director. 

“During the period of the develop- 
ment of radio and motion pictures he 
carried on courses in audiovisual edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and established summer 
courses at both Columbia and Har- 
vard. In 1945 Dr. Dunham was desig- 
nated chief of radio for the U.S. Office 
of Education, and in 1950 was made 
chief of radio-television. Here he con- 
tinues to serve, keeping in touch with 
new developments in this advancing 
field.” 

Dr. Dunham was at his post when 
he died October 27. DAVI shares with 
the U.S. Office of Education in the loss 
of this cultured and kindly member o! 
the profession. 
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New from RCA— 


Modern language 
teaching for all 
grates in every school ! 


RCA wheels in a new era in language teaching 
with the low-cost Mobile Language Laboratory. 
A completely self-contained unit, the RCA 
Mobile Laboratory is equipped to accommo- 
date 10 students and instructor—in any class- 
room. Just roll it in, plug it in, and teach! 


Simple? Yes, and versatile, too. The Mobile 
Lab is capable of performing all the functions 
of a regular Listen-Respond system: you can 
monitor and communicate with each student, 
record each student’s performance. And it’s all 
done with a single. never-so-simple-to-operate 
control panel. Student equipment consists of a 
combination headset, amplifier and microphone 
especially designed for low-level “close talking.” 
so that the recitation of all ten students will 
not disturb other members of the class. 


It's a remarkable unit that can be used at all 


grade levels. It can serve as the main laboratory, 
as a starter unit for the school that wishes to 
experiment, or as a supplement to an existing 
laboratory. The RCA Mobile Laboratory is 
remarkably priced, too—less than $1,000—for 
a complete 10-student laboratory! 


Immediate demonstrations arranged without 
obligation. For details on this important addi- 
tion to the RCA Educational Electronic 
Products line, write Radio Corpcration of 
America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 


® RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 
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AV a Pressure Group? 


Why not? 


editorial/ANNA L. HYER 


iP OUR LITERATURE we apply to ourselves such flat- 
tering terminology as pandemic role, educational’ 
engineer, instructional technologist, communications 
specialist, and director of learning resources. One noted 
educator recently told me he saw our role as the instru- 
mentation of education. But all images are not so 
gratifying. 

Talking with the many people who come to the head- 
quarters office provides an opportunity to pick up clues 
concerning their image of the audiovisual field. There 
is the visitor who starts, “I don’t know exactly why I’m 
here in the AV Department, but I thought you would 
have information on machine translation.” (You can 
substitute teaching machine, use of computers in edu- 
cation, the “Trump” plan, team teaching, or what have 
you.) This visitor tends to see AV as innovation or 
perhaps even faddism. 

Then there is the caller who says, “I don’t see why 
AV people would be interested in changes in the math 
curriculum. Projectors needed for the new math are 
no different from those for the old.” Or, “Our AV prob- 
lems are about solved; all our teachers know how to 
operate the equipment.” These visitors are suffering 
from the hardware image of audiovisual. 

Familiar to all of you, I am sure, is the person who 
sees only your facilitator role. “This is the script; can 
you locate photographs to illustrate it?” Or, “I forgot 
to call, but I need two tape recorders in 10 minutes 
in Room 314.” 

In the past I have been more disturbed by persons 
who refer to AV associations as pressure groups. These 
individuals usually attribute our behavior to over- 
zealousness, or to the influence of NDEA, foundations, 
or powerful commercial interests operating in our field. 
Recently I have come to two conclusions: First, one of 
our roles is that of a pressure group, and second, this 
is nothing to be embarrassed about. 
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For many years we worked as missionaries present- 
ing our story here and there and hoping that seeing 
would lead to believing. We have now fairly generally 
achieved conversion, at least at the verbal level. Re- 
search has proved beyond doubt that learning can 
result from the new media. Now that environmental 
conditions are different our tactics should also differ. 

Government, we know, is responsive to pressure 
groups. Individual citizens can exert relatively little 
legislative influence, so they organize for united action. 
Education, too, is big business. Administrators and 
school boards, I believe, are forced more and more to 
rely on groups for data upon which to base judgments. 
Those who do not present their story are apt to be 
overlooked. In most successful school and university 
audiovisual services, one can sce supporting tactics 
closely resembling lobbying. 

Pressure group and lobbying activities may be un- 
professional and unethical, but they need not be so. 
Dr. Harcleroad is quoted in-the 196] Lake Okoboji 
Conference Summary as saying that one important 
characteristic of a profession is its active influence on 
public policy. 

If we are going to be a professional pressure group, 
or if you prefer “an influencer of public policy,” then 
it behooves us to be an ethical and an effective one. 
An ethical influence would imply that our self-interests 
are kept subordinate to the overall good of the learners 
we serve, and our actions grounded in factual informa- 
tion. We should avoid exaggeration, selfish propaganda, 
and the “hard sell.” We should cultivate our grass roots 
supporters—the classroom teachers and their super- 
visors. We should develop national quantitative and 
qualitative standards to serve as guideposts. We must 
recognize that influencing public policy is a legitimate 
function of a professional association. 
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FOR THE INVARIABLE BEST 


ALWAYS SPEC/FY 


HEAVY MOTOR BOARD 


Light weight motor boards increase rumble 
noise, and they don't have the strength 
necessary to withstand shipping abuse 
Motor boards on Newcomb players are 
made of = 18 gauge steel and are well 
braced to insure stiffness and strength 

one of the many details which make New 
comb products sound better, last longer 


QUALITY 
AUD/O 
PRODUCTS 


if you've ever tried to operate a player with controls 
mounted horizontally on the motor board, you know how 
awkward this can be. All Newcomb Series R, AV, and TR 
portable transcription player/public address systems have 
controls strategically slanted so they are completely visi- 
ble and convenient to operate from any position, seated or 
standing. In addition, panels are well-lighted for use in a 
darkened auditorium or lecture hall. 


ACOUSTICAL FILTER TONE ARM MOUNT 


If the tone arm is mounted directly to the 
motor board, rumble and motor noise that 


cause amplitude fiutter is transmitted di- 


rectly to the pickup. Tone arms on all 


Newcomb R, AV, and TR players are insu- 


lated from the motor board by a resilient 


mounting — an essential feature when re- 


producing stereo records. 


Add these features to the multitude of thoughtful design details which distinguish Newcomb equipment 
... Add them to Newcomb’s long-term reliability — proven by your own service records...and to the easy 
serviceability, and the ready availability of Newcomb’s made-in-the-U.S.A. parts...Equate years of ser- 
vice with initial investment, and you are sure to... 


NEWCOMB R-164V 


a medium cost, medium power, 4-speed 
variable-speed, transformer-powered player 
has lighted, slanted operating panel, sep 


arate phono and mike mixing controls, sep- 


arate tone controls 


NEWCOMB AV-1612V 


..@ deluxe, medium power, 4-speed, vari- 


able-speed, transformer-powered player 


has lighted, slanted operating panel, deep- 
ribbed rubber mat, voice filter, scratch-fil- 


ter, neon strobe. 


NEWCOMB AVS-1624V STEREO 


...@ deluxe, 24 watt, transformer-powered 
player with lighted, slanted operating 
panel, provides stereo or mono record re- 
production at flip of switch, has stereo 
mike and tape inputs, and biend control. 


Write for complete information; please specify tupe and size of players in which you are most interested. 
NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. AV-12, 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood, 38, California. 


NDEX—VOLUME VI, 1961 


ARTICLES are indexed by author 
and subject; books and films are 
listed in separate categories. 


{Administration 
Equipment purchase (caution), Dec 522 
Guides, Sept 366, Oct 404 
Salaries of administrators (NEA _ research 
report), Oct 425 
Superintendents discuss value of AV program, 
June 256 
‘Administrative Procedures, see December issue 
Adult education, methods in, Jan 32 
Affiliates 
; Activities and officers, 1960-61, Sept 316 
| Arizona, Apr 158, Dec 545 
} Arkansas, Apr176 
California, Apr 158, Dec 543 
Colorado, Dec 542 
Executive committee discussions re, Nov 475 
Handbook out, Oct 375 
Hawaii, Dec 542 
Michigan, Mar 104; Apr 172, 183 
Minnesota, May 226 
New York, Apr 172, Oct 409 
Oregon, Apr 172 
Texas, Nov 488, Dec 543 
Allen, William H., vice president of DAVI, 
Feb 72 


American Field, Service, international exchange 
students, Oct 388 

Archives-History Committee, DAVI, Jan 12 

A 


rt 

Fiims on art (Alfred W. Humphreys, com- 
piler), Apr 170 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., 
services available, Mar 98 

Associated Organizations for Teacher Educa- 
tion (AOTE), DAVI participation as affili- 
ate, Mar 116 (also major concerns of 
organization) 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Delevopment (ASCD), cooperation with 
DAVI, Mar 104 

Astronautics, St. Petersburg, Fla., Science 
Center, Nov 444 

Audiovisual and library conference set (Colum- 
bia University, June 27-29), Apr 158 

Audiovisual centers. See Instructional materials 
centers. 

AV Communication Review 

Inclusion in Education Index, Feb 43, Sept 
301 

Seanning by Psychological Abstracts Sept 301 

Supplement devoted to communication spe- 
cialist, Mar “100 

Title VII abstracts, Apr 160 

Audiovisual devices, convention interviews re 
potential of, June 259 

Audiovisual Digest (Grafiex, Inc.), Jan 3 

Audiovisual Instruction (AVI) 

Inclusion in Education Index, Feb 43, Sept 


301 
Mailing label, Oct 375, Nov 490, Dec 538 
Subscription idea, Nov 433 
Audiovisual-library controversy, letters to edi- 
tor, Feb 74, Apr 180 
Audiovisual programs of states, survey 
(SAVES), May 230 
Audiovisual role i 
AV a pressure group, why not? (editorial), 
Dec 546 
Executive committee discussions, Nov 475 
Finn convention address, June 238 
In this issue, Nov 434 
Instructional materials or strictly AV (Feed- 
back), Feb 74, Apr 180-81 
The Year of August (editorial), Oct 426 
Audiovisual surveys, See Surveys 
Audiovisual standards (quantitative), Dec 506 
Audiovisual tradition vs. literary, June 238 
Automation 
Audiovisual centers, Dec 515 
Educational implications of, Oct 411 
Film libraries, Dec 512 
Awards program, DAVI, Jan 13 


Bailey, Thomas D., Change and challenge, June 
251 ‘ 


Bartlett, Kenneth G., Impact of education on 
the mass media (or vice versa), June 275 

Batson, Thomas E., death, Nov 486 

Becker, Harry; Trump, J. Lloyd; Gores, Harold 
(panelists), The new school, June 253 

Bemidji, Minnesota, tenth biennial schoo! for 
executives (Aug 25, 1960), Feb 62; com- 
plete report, Mar 112 
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Berg, Esther L., trip to Israel, Sept 360 
Biain, Bery! B The changing social studies 
curriculum—what does it mean for AV, Oct 


380 
Blake Raymond J and Burgert, Robert H. 
(compilers) list of educational films on 


Communism, Oct 393 
Bloodworth, Mickey 

Cooperative articles re DAVI, Sept. issue 

Dear Mickey: I have a question about con- 
vention, Apr 154 

How good was the Miami convention, Sept 
356 

Marriage to Col. Roswell P. Rosengren, June 
288 


Booker, Edward E 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. fills position re edu- 
cational media, Jan 34 
Textbook Publishing—-An Art Extended, Jan 
16 


Books, articles, publications—reviews and pre- 
views (see also Catalogs and guides under 
Films; Filmstrips; Instructional materials) 

Animation art in the commercial film (Eli 
L. Levitan), May 220 
Art activities for the very young (F. Louis 


Hoover), Oct 405 
Audio-graphic communication (William 
Scholz). May 223 


Audiovisual education (A. J. Foy Cross, Irene 
*. Cypher), May 187: Dec 536 

Audiovisual ie let's try them (Battle 
Creek public schools), Feb 43, 52 

Audio-Visual tools of learning, (Nation’s 
Schools May 221 

An automated teaching system, a teaching 
machine, and programmed learning, Nov 
471 

Automation in education: machines and men 
as teachers and learners (Eugene Gal- 
é Ernst Z Rothkopf, Laurence 

in Teachers College Record), Mar 

Apr 123 

Bulletin board and display (Reino Randall 
Edward C. Haines), Oct 404 

Central purpose of American education. Sept 
301 

Classroom teacher's guide to audiovisual 
material (Esther L. Berg, Florence B 
Freed n), May 187 

Communicating quantitative data: graphs 
(James E. Parker), Apr 157 


Communism listings in Social Education 
(Apr 1958) by Clarence D. Stephenson, 
Oct 405 

Communist challenge (Hartwell A. Kayler), 
Oct 405 


Comprehension of graphs, Oct 425 
Cur teaching machine programs and pro- 


zramming techniques (J Rigney 
E. B. Fry), June 237 
Educating citizens for democracy (Richard 


E. Gross, Leslie D. Zeleny), Oct 405 

Education of the AV communication sepcial- 
ist, DAVI, Mar 100 

Educational music guide, Nov 471 

Educator-editor seminar, Apr 182 

Encouraging the excellent (Elizabeth Pas- 
chal), Apr 157 

Evaluative criteria 1950 edition (National 
Study of Secondary School Evaluation), 
Apr 156 

Explaining ‘‘teaching. machines’’ and pro- 
gramming (David Cram), Nov 471 

Fi'm-making on a low budget (Myrtle Winter 
Norman F. Spurr), Sept 354 

Free and inexpensive educational aids 
(Thomas J. Pepe), Sept 354 

Free and inexpensive learning materials 
(George Peabody College for Teachers), 
Jan 32 

Guidelines for library planners (American 
Library Association), Nov 470 

Guides to newer educational media (Margaret 
I. Rufsvold, Carolyn Guss), Sept 366 

History pamphlets, Oct 414 

How strong is your school (GPO) May 227 

Improving the quality of public schoo) pro- 
grams (Harold J. McNally, A. Harry 


Passow), Sept 354 
Instructional materials for teaching audio- 
visual courses (Syracuse University, 


USOE), Sept 366, Nov 470 

Introductory and publications photography, 
May 231 

Language laboratory as a teaching machine, 
(F. Rand Morton), Jan 33 

Mass media in the developing countries 
(UNESCO), Oct 409 


Eunice Webber Shafferman, 
Indexer 


BOOKS—CONTINUED 
Materials analysis publications: a new pro- 
fessional tool for school administrators 
curriculum supervisors, teachers and li- 
brarians (Curriculum Advisory Service, 
Inc.), Sept 355 
Methods in adult education (Barton Morgan 
Glenn E. Holmes, Clarence E. Bunday) 
Jan 32 
New media in education, Oct. 409 
Opaque projector (Kenneth L. Bowers), Mar 
100 
Planning schools for new media (Amo De 
Bernardis, Victor W. Doherty, Errett 
Hummel Charles William Brubaker), 
Sept. 366, Oct 404 
Program guide (to public affairs, news, etc.), 
Sept. 366 
Reflections & projections (Frontiers of Science 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc.), May 223 
Russia, Oct 405 
Screen arts (Edward Fischer), Mar 101 
Social studies in the comprehensive second- 
ary school, Oct 416 
Social studies in the senior high school (Eu- 
nice Johns, ed.), Oct 405 
Studies in mass media (National Council of 
Teachers of English), Oct 409 
Study of the use of in-school telecast mate- 
rials (University of Nebraska), Nov 470 
Teacher education in the United States (Lind 
ley J. Stiles, A. S. Barr, Har! R. Doug- 
lass, Hubert hh. Mills), Feb 68 
Teachers make slides, transparencies 
opaques, tape recordings (Cary! C. Duna- 
van, Emma Fantone), Feb 68 
Teaching machines (Donald K. Eaton), Sept 
366 
Team teaching bibliography (ASCD and NEA 
Research Division), Feb 43 
Television and the teaching of English (Nei 
Postman, National Council of Teachers 
f English), Nov 470 
Television for schoo! science, Nov 471 
Theory of film (Sigfried Kracaue 
100 


r) Mar 

This is Communism (David E. Weingast) 
Oct 405 

Understanding the USSR, Oct 405 

Using laboratory techniques in teaching for- 
eign languages in New York City schools 
(Board of Education, NYC), Oct 405 

Using television in the classroom (Mary How- 
ard Smith, ed.), Oct 404 


Warsaw (Julien Bryan), Oct 418 


We must teach the dangers of Communism 
(Samuel D. Moskowitz), Oct 405 
Why. what. and when of audio visuals, Oct 


424 

Boone, Arthur I.. to University of Maine, Dec 
541 

Bowers, Kenneth I position with San Diego 
County public schools, Jan 34 

Bowman, Harold, announces master of science 
degree with major in audiovisual education 
Colorado State, Apr 170 

Brazil 
Audiovisual center, Oct 375 


Desire for closer ties with DAVI, Jan 3 
Britannica Center for Studies in Learning and 
Motivation, Roanoke, programed courses in 
mathematics, Apr 150 
Brown, James W 
Co-editor of A-V News, Oct 408 
Tour of U. 8S. colleges and universities, Jan 34 
Brubaker, Charles William, Architecture and 
equipment for the language laboratory 
(sketchbook), May 201 
Bryan, Julien, book Warsaw, published, Oct 
41 


Buildings, school. See Classrooms 

Bulletin boards, Feb 64, Mar 112 

Bureau of Social Science 

Research (survey), Dec 518 

Burgert, Robert H., and Blake, Raymond J 
(compilers) list of educational films on 
Communism, Oct 393 

Bushkoff, Sheila New media here to stay 
teacher edueators agree, Mar 118 


Carmichael, Bennie, Chattanooga schoo! super- 
intendent, convention speech, June 256 
Carpenter, Helen McCracken, study guides for 

records, Oct 418 
Catalogs and guides. See under Films; Film- 
strips; Instructional materials 
A national catalog for AV, Dec 510 
CCSSO supplement to Purchase Guide, recogni- 
tion of services, Jan 3 
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Center for Programed Instruction, New York, 
N. Y., Apr 151 
Chavez, Simon J Why not rig your classroom 
quiz, Apr 138 
Chemistry coordinated with TV _ production 
Montana State College, Nov 435 
Classroom simulator, Nov 447 
Classrooms 
Demonstration lessons via kinescope, Feb 59 
Diagram for (J. Lloyd Trump), June 255 
Language, foreign, Purdue University, Mar 96 
New school, for new media, June 253 
Planning, to meet technological advances, Feb 
46 
Claybaugh, Amos, receives doctorate in educa- 
tion, Apr 170 
Clemens, Thomas D., commended by U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education Derthick, Apr 161 
Cochran, Lee W 
Creating an environment for professional 
growth, Dec 504 
Marriage to Lida Myers, Feb 73 
Colleges and universities, AV programs in 
Appalachian State Teachers College, N. C 
AV courses, Dec 542 
Brockport (S e University of New York 
Teachers College at Brockport), TV for 
science teaching, Nov 452 
Miami, University of, student assistants in 
AV center, Nov 458 
Montana State College, courses in television 
production, Nov 435 
Oklahoma University of conference (Nov 
13-14) on ‘tomorrow's schoo! Nov 488 
Oregon College of Education, classroom sim- 
ulator for teacher education, Nov 447 
Purdue University, AV center, Nov 456; for- 
> teaching, Mar 96 
College, audiovisual! intern- 
! demonstration lessons via 
kinescope, Feb 58 
Southern California, University of, technology 
applied, Feb 46 
Western Illinois University, Dec 532 
Western Michigan University, summer session 
exhibits. Nov 449 
Wisconsin, University of, AV /TV course, Feb 
54, Nov 488; telemation laboratory, Nov 
437 
Cohen Samuel Caution equipment buyers 
Dec 522 
Committee on International Non-Theatrical 
vents (CINE) 
Information re entry of films in foreign festi 
vals, Oct 375 
Presentation of awards, Apr 160 


Communications, relation to AV field, Jan 7 
Communications gap in the classroom June 
244 


Communism 
Educational films on, Oct 393 
Materials on, Oct 405, Nov 431 
Conner, Forrest E. St. Paul school superintend- 
ent, convention speech, June 256 
Continental classroom (American government) 
Sept 301 
Convention, DAVI. See DAVI Convention 
Cook, Desmond L. Teaching machine terms: a 
Apr 152 
Cooper Bernarr, convention interviews re po- 
tential of audiovisual! devices, June 259 
Copying machines, publication re, Oct 425 
Council of Chief State School Officers See 
CCSSO 
Cox, Robert A Is your film library ready for 
automation, Dec 512 
Crafts, creative, June 282 
Craven, Catharine, Maytag sponsors trip to 
DAVI convention, Mar 79 
Cross, A. J. Foy 
Accepts consultancy with Universal Electron- 
ics Laboratories Corp, Oct 408 
Honored at DAVI C« ion, May 187 
Report from Brazil 
Curriculum 
Imitative reaction vs creative interaction 
May 190 
Social science, relation to AV, Oct 380 
Cypher, Irene F honored at DAVI conventior 
May 187 


Dale, Edgar, No room for amateurs, May 190 
Darling, Richard A., and Goldberg, Albert L 
Is the instructional materials center the 
answer, May 194 
Davies Don, named executive secretary, Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NCA, May 223 
Davis, Nancy H A second teacher, Apr 134 
Davis, O. L., Jr., In the wake of the dissemi- 
nation conferences, Jan 26 
DAVI (See entire Sept issue) 
Affiliates. See separate entry 
Awards: Pioneer awards for 1961, June 235; 
Program, Jan 13 
Board of directors meeting, May 187, June 
235; Transactions, Sept 336, 340 
Candidates for office, Nov 466 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION—December 


DAVI—CONTINUED 

Commissions, committees, etc., Archives-His- 
tory, report on work of, Jan 12; Assign- 
ments, Nov 479; Division coordinators 
meeting, Nov 478; National convention 
committee, 1961, listed, Mar 84; Nomina- 
tions committee appointed, Nov 477; Re- 
organization, Sept 310; Resolutions com- 
mittee appointed, Nov 477 

Composition of, Sept 306 

Constitutional revisions, proposals, Sept 340 

Contributions of members to Nation’s Schools, 
etc., Mar 79 

Election of officers, candidates, Nov 466 

Executive Committee; Action taken (Oct). 
Nov 477; Delineates problem areas, Nov 


74 
Field Service, Dec 504 ‘ 
Fifth Northeast Regional! Leadership Confer- 
ence, Concord, N. H. Jan. 26-28), Apr 166 
Financial statement, 1960-61, Sept 314 
Goals, Sept 372 
and ‘‘Why"’ of DAVI, Sept 314 
Liaison activity, Sept 313 
Membership: Advantages cited, Mar 82; 
Chairmen listed, Feb 43, Sept 351, Oct 
375; Executive committee discussions re, 
Nov 474; Goals and plans, Jan 38, Apr 
164, June 235, Sept 350, Oct 406; Growth 
(chart), Sept 315; Manila, Philippines, 
Nov 490; Recognition at DAVI conven- 
tion, May 229; Top member-getters for 
1960-61, May 228; Verne Stockman sends 
pictorial evidence, Dec 539 
Presidents pictured, June 281 
Problem areas, Nov 474 
Program of (conventions, publications, com- 
mittees, liaison), Sept 308 
Resolutions, June 291; committee appointed 
Nov 477 
Scholarship for graduate AV work; First 
award, to Richard William Smith, May 
224 (see also Oct 408); Information re 
Apr 160, May 224 
Summer meeting, June 26, Atlantic City, Sept 
352 
DAVI-ASCD cooperation, Mar 104 
DAVI Convention 1961 (Miami Beach, Apr 24- 
8) 
Addresses, reports, resolutions, etc., entire 
June issue 
Concurrent sessions scheduled, Feb 66 
Credits, June 235 
Evaluation of, Sept 356 
Exhibitors listed, Mar 88 
Interviews re potential of audiovisual devices 
June 259 
Opportunities, Mar 84 
Pre-registration information, Feb 43 
Program shapes up, Jan 22 
Projects and studies, report on, June 272 
Public address equipment, Mar 92 
Questions answered, Apr 154 
Reports, addresses, resoiutions, etc., entire 
June issue 
Resoiutions; Adopted, June 291; Submission 
of, information re, Mar 79 
Speakers and leaders presented, Mar 86 
Tapes of convention available, June 235 
Teacher contributions planned, Mar 87 
Topics to be discussed, Mar 85 
DAVI Convention 1962 (Kansas City, Mo., Mar 
25-30, 1962) 
Missouri welcome, Nov 464 
Program Planning Committee listed, Dec 534 
Site, Oct 396 
World forces theme, Dec 534 
Devices, audiovisual. See Equipment; Instruc- 
tional materials; Teaching machines; et al 
Devoe, Clifton B., Ambassadors without port 
folio, Nov 458 
Diamond, Robert M., Single room television, 
Dec 520 
Dictation machine, for grading papers, Nov 455 
Dunfee, Maxine M., The changing social studies 
curriculum—what does it mean for AV, 
Oct 380 
Dunham, Franklin, to teach seminar on inter- 
national broadcasting, Oct 408; death, Nov 
431, Dec 544 
Durr, William H., first state audiovisual direc- 
tor, Hawaii, Apr 170 
Duvall, W. Clyde, The school TV studio as an 
audiovisual tool, Nov 450 


Eumes, Charles, appearance at graphic arts 
session, 1961 DAVI convention, Jan 3, Mar 
89, June 281 
Ed Screen, on microfilm, Nov 490 
Edling, Jack V., temporary appointment, senior 
research coordinator, New Media Branch, 
USOE, Apr 172 
Education Index, inclusion of AVI and AVCR 
in, Feb 43, Sept 301 
Educational engineers, Nov 434 
Educational media (See also Instructional Ma- 
terials) | 
Developments in Florida, June 251 
Programs for organizing media, June 284 
Role in teacher education, Mar 118 


1961 


Educational media council, Dec 510 
Educational Policies Commission, new appoint- 
ees, Sept 362 
Eight millimeter film 
Conference to study, Sept 301 
Development and use, Jan 14 
Local production, Dec 528 
Elliott, Godfrey, position re educational media, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Jan 34 
Ely, Donald P. 
Board of Directors, delegate-at-large, Feb 72 
Terminology chairman, Sept 
Employment opportunities. See Professional 
placement. 
English 
Experiment in programed learning, Nov 441 
Paper grading, dictation machine, Nov 455 
Television, use of, Nov 470 
Entin, Jack W., Televiewer's discussion guide, 
Feb 75 
Equipment (See also Films; Instructional mate- 
rials; Teaching machines, et al.) 
Audiovisual equipment directory, release, Mar 
79 
AV/TYV course. team-taught, Feb 54 
Caution sign for equipment buyers, Dec 522 
Change and challenge, June 251 
Control board, Dee 519 
Eight mm, Dec 528 
Film—prima donna of AV world, Jan 8 
Films and filmstrips on audiovisual materials 
and methods (EFLA), Apr 178 
History of leadership, Jan 6 
King. Williar. H., comments of, Nov 472 
Language laboratories. See separate entry. 
Overhead projection, Mar 112 
Overhead TV, Apr 159 
Rear screen projection, letters re, Feb 75, 
Mar 102 
Single room television, Dec 520 
Erickson, Cariton, W. 
Continues as membership chairman, June 235 
Membership drives, Jan 38, Sept 350, Oct 406 
Evaluation tools for quality learning (sym- 
posium), Dec 499-505 
Exhibits, Western Michigan University, Nov 449 
Experimentation at the grass roots, Nov issue 


Faber, John J., advertising manager, AVI, Feb 
73 


Fan, Florence 
Cooperative articles re DAVI, Sept issue 
Membership campaign: harvest time—or just 
beginning, Apr 164 
Fantone, Emma, chairman, planning commit- 
tee, Apr 123 
Federal Communications Commission, ruling re 
VHF channels, Sept 301 
Federal! legislation. See Legislation, federal. 
Film director, training of, June 284 
Film festivais 
American, Oct 419, Nov 488 
International, Apr 160, Oct 375 
Film libraries (automation of), Dee 512 
Film reviews 
American Film Festival Winners: And no 
bells ring; Agricultural engineering; Art- 
ists proof; Baboon behavior; Back break- 
ing leaf; Black widow spider; This is 
coffee; Introduction to Denmark; Discov- 
ering color; In the forest; The give and 
take; International atom; Land of white 
Alice; Los tros osos (three bears); Mark 
Twain's America; The population explo- 
sion; Primary; Universe; What's under 
the ocean, Oct 419, 20, 22. 
Challenge of ideas (re democracy and Com- 
munism), Oct 425 
Communism, list of educational films, Oct 393 
Consumers want to know, Sept 355 
Craftsmanship and automation (re printing 
and binding), Mar 114 
Electrical safety in the home, Mar 114 
Europe without frontiers, Mar 114 
Fabric care magic, Oct 422 
Fallout, Dec 541 
International Film Festival winners, Apr 160 
Journalism (4 films listed), Nov 471 
Learning and behavior (the teaching ma- 
chine), Skinner at work, Apr 123 
Operation abolition, May 187, Oct 425 
School libraries in action, Apr 178 
Second classroom, Apr 123 
Teaching machines and programed learning, 
Oct 375 
Films (see also Television) 
Animation art, May 220 
Archives collection, Jan 12 
Art: Films on art (Alfred W. Humphreys, | 
compiler), Apr 170; National Gallery of 
Art, Mar 98 
Australian, Oct 424 
Catalogs and guides, Jan 36; Mar 112; Apr 
170, 178; May 187, 231; Sept 354, 366; 
Oct 375, 393, 405, 425; Nov 473; Dec 
539 
Children’s, list, Nov 473 
Considerations for future use, Jan 11 
Developments, Jan 8 
Eight-millimeter; Conference to study, Sept 
301; Development and use, Jan 14; Local 
production, Dec 528 
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Film rental library, Chatham College (Pa.); 
Apr 175 

Foreign, presented at DAVI Convention, June 
283 


History of use, Jan 8 

International friendships, through tapes and 
slides, Oct 388 

International Congress of Motion Picture and 
Television Schools (Calif meeting), Dec 
541 

Joint film catalog planned, Oct 375 

Pupil participation (letter to editor), Apr 182 

Purdue University, AV center, Nov 456 

Reading, teaching of, Nov 443 

The second classroom (how TV can contribute 
to education), Apr 123 

Service centers, audiovisual, Jan 10 

Textbook correlation, Jan 

Wilmington, Del., public schools to test social 
science instructiona! films, Apr 176 

Filmstrip of the Month Clubs, Inc., Jan 3 
Filmstrip Reviews 

Adolescence: Personal problems of adolescent 
youth, Feb 65 

Arithmetic: Functional arithmetic, Feb 64; 
Materials for the teaching of arithmetic, 
Feb 64 

Art, National gallery of art (film-dise com- 
bination), Mar 99 

Bulletin boards: A parade of bulletin boards, 
Feb 64; How to keep your bulletin board 
alive, Feb 64 

Chalkboards: Improving the use of the chalk- 
board, Feb 64 

Conservation: Miracle of water, Sept 303 

Diorama: Diorama as a teaching aid, Feb 64 

Economics: Money at work in the steel in- 
dustry, May 227 

Elementary education: Guidelines for deci- 
sions on issues in elementary education, 
Apr 123 

Exhibits: A simple exhibit technique, Feb 64 

Feit boards: How to make and use the felt 
board, Feb 64 

Geography: Making geographic models, Feb 
64 


Geology, Feb 65 
Godfrey, Eleanor P., An audiovisual inventory 
of public schools, Dec 518 
Grading: Determining student grades, Mar 
114 


Grouping: Grouping students for effective 
learning, Mar 114 

Home economics: Professional care of fabrics, 
Oct 422 

International subjects: Korea today, Feb 65; 
Our school life (Japan), Feb 65; Rural 
life in south India, Feb 65 

Lantern slides: Handmade lantern slides, Feb 
64 


Projectors: Opaque projector, Feb 64 
Teaching: Broadening the curriculum and en- 
riching school living, Feb 64; Contribut- 
ing to educational advance, Feb 64; De- 
veloping and extending themselves, Feb 
64; Interacting with children, Feb 64; 
Making teaching effective, Feb 64; Study 
pictures and learning, Feb 64; Teachers 
at work (Ohio State University), Feb 64; 
Using the 3 R’s to widen learning, Feb 64 
Filmstrips 
Art, National Gallery of Art, Mar 98 
Catalogs and guides, Jan 36; Feb 64; Apr 
178 Sept 366; Oct 405, 424, 425; Nov 
473; Dec 539 
Reading, teaching of, Nov 443 
Finn, James D. 
Speaker at NEA conference, Apr 16-19, Tu- 
eson, May 223 
The tradition in the iron mask, June 238 
Finstad, Alice 
Cooperative articles re DAVI, Sept issue 
Who are the real culprits, May 232 
Finstad, Allan, Where is the switch, May 196 
Fitzgerald, J. C., address, as president of NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Sept 301 
Flaherty film seminar, June 23, Puerto Rico, 
Sept 357 
Florida, instructional materials service, June 
252 


Flory, John, 8mm and a new era in educational 
film, Jan 14 
Flynn, Paul, new position, N. C. state depart- 
ment of public instruction, Jan 34 
Flynt,” Ralph C. M., appointment, Assistan: 
Commissioner for Statistics and Research 
Services, USOE, Oct 375 
Ford Foundation 
Annual report (1960), Mar 112 
Contributes language laboratory ‘‘sketch- 
book’’ by Brubaker, May 187 
Forsdale, Louis, Eight-mm for local produc- 
tion (with Stuart Selby), Dec 528 
Foreign languages. See Languages, foreign. 
Foster, J. Edwin, becomes executive director, 
Educational Media Council, May 187 
Friedman, Francis L., DAVI convention speaker 
on instructional systems, June 278 
Fry, Edward B., Programming trends, Apr 142 
Frye, Roy, new position, University of Texas 
Sept 360 
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Fulton, W. R 
Audiovisual in focus at Bemidji, Feb 62 
DAVI participates as AOTE affiliate, Mar 116 
Named to AACTE executive committee, Nov 


Gerletti Robert C Electronic data process- 
ing applied to AV centers, Dec 515 
Gibson, Dale, coordinator at Fresno State Col- 


lege, May 223 

Goebel, Laurence, G., A simple device for Skin- 
ner disc programs, Apr 133 

Goldberg, Albert I and Darling, Richard A., 
Ss the instructional materials center the 


answer? May 194 

Gores, Harold; Trump, J. Lloyd; Becker, Harry 
(panelists), The new school, June 253 

Gorow, Frank F., I wrote a scrambled book, 
Apr 136 

Grading papers, dictation machine, Nov 455 

Graphics arts, Charles Eames, Jan 3, Mar 89, 
June 281 

Gunselman, Marshall, new position, Dec 540 


Hall, Ralph, progress in Vietnam, Oct 377 

Hal!, Robert O., What does the history of AV 

leadership portend? Jan 6 

Hamilton, Robert ©., death, Oct 410 

Harcleroad, Fred F., a co-editor of AV News, 
Oct 408 

Hass, Claude W. (quoted), Dec 507-508 

Have You Seen These? (brief listings of publi- 
cations and materials): Jan 36; Mar 112; 
Apr 178; Sept 366; Oct 424 Nov 471; Dec 


539 
Hawaii (state AV survey), Dec 499 
Henderson 
recordings, Nov 454 
Henry, William G., Jr., What makes a teaching 
machine teach? Apr 126, references 145 
Hill, Harold E oins NAEB Washington office 
staff, Apr i70 
y, service center for teachers, Oct 414 
History of AV leadership, Jan 6, 40 
Hocking, Elton, New facilities at Purdue, Mar 
96 
Hoerg 


er, James W Stepping stones in learning 
» think, Oct 386 

1ics, films, Oct 422 

i, to McGraw-Hill, Dec 540 
H., Audiovisual control board 


Home eco 
Horsman, I 
Hubachek, C 
Dec 519 
Hubbard, R 
New positi 

Sept 360 

Telemation—AV automatically controlled, 


at University of Wisconsin 


ov 437 
Hyer, Anna I 
Are you working more now and enjoying it 


less (editorial), Nov 492 

AV a pressure group? Why Not? (editorial) 
Dec 546 

Awarded AVCAM presidential citation, May 


of educational minorities 


les re DAVI, Sept issue 

but (editorial), Jan 40 
tive standards, Dec 506 

»-ay-vee-i (editorial), Mar 120 

rtunity (editorial), Feb 76 

ugust (editorial), Oct 426 


Ibison, Richard A., Project Marsflight, Nov 444 
Inservice training (See also Teacher education) 
AV/TV course, team taught, Feb 54 


Demonstration lessons via kinescope, Feb 58 
ring meetings, etc. (Battle 
c schools), Feb 50 


laterials (see also Equipment 
Filmstrips; Educational Media; et 


= 


ourse, team-taught, Feb 54 
Auto-instructional materials. See Programed 

Instruction; Teaching machines 
Catalogs and guides, Jan 3, 32, 36; Feb 43, 
52, 64, 68; Mar 79, 104, 112; Apr 123 
144, 170, 178, 182; May: 187, 221, 223 


227, 23 Sept 354, 355, 366; Oct 375, 
393, 404, 405, 414, 424; Nov 470, 471 
473; Dec 539 

Centers, instructional materials. See Instruc- 


materials center 

and functions, May 193 

1ination conferences, and follow-up ac- 

60), Jan 26 

Imitative reaction vs. creative interaction 
May 190 

Inservice training, Feb 50 

Packaging, May 187, Nov 440 

Socia! science, Oct 384, 386 

Teacher's role, May 190 

Techni for teaching in the 1960's, Feb 62 

materials center (See also Instruc- 

Materials Concept) 


Assessment of, May 194 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
CONTINUED 
Audiovisiual control board, Dec 519 
Automation of, Dec 515 


Intert it, Feb 60 
lLeade for, May 194 
Letter tor, Feb 75 


Manila, Philippines, Nov 490 

Publications re, Mar 104 

Purdue University, Nov 456 

Student assistonts, Nov 458 

Western Illinois University, Dec 532 
Instructional 


Feedback 74: Apr 180-81 

Is the Ins tional Materials Center the An 
swer? 194 

Panel discussions, DAVI convention 277 

Ramifications of IM concept (in or 
Executive Committee meeting), Nov 476 


Instruction 
Nov 4: 
International 
Brazil Au 
for clo 
DAVI con\ 
DAVI r 


Foreign 


systems, June 278; Oct 383, 386 
437 


center, Oct 37! 


June 

Friendshi®s through tapes and slides, Oct 388 

Iran, educational TV, Jan 3 

International Congress of Motion Picture and 
Television Schools (Calif meeting) Dec 
541 

Japan, language laboratories Apr 174, Oct 
409 

Logan invited to Germany, Nov 431 

Puerto Rico, film production seminar, Oct 408 

Vietnam, progress of audiovisual program 


Oct 377 


Internships, audiovisual, program at San Diego 


State College, Feb 60 

Iran, ETV, Jan 3 

Isenber Robert M ippointm 
I il Education Service Divisior NEA 


Nov 490 


Kemp, Jerrold E., Learning about self-instruc- 


Kersh, Bert Y The classroom simulator, Nov 


Language laboratories 
Architecture and equipment for (sketchbook) 
May 187, 201 
8 teachir machine, Jan 33 


Do's ar don't for planning and operating 


Apr 174, Oct 409 


ersity, new facilities, Mar 96 
ok, May 187, 201 
Li Foreign 
s and guides, Jan 36, Oct 424, 425 
ial for teachers and parents Apr 
approach (booklet) Oct 424 
inces Department, Sept 
Purdue University, new fac 
Sub-committee on standard for nt 
N 431 
ng of, June 282 
Larsor L. 431; tour of Africa 
ar Europe 
Leadership, porten r AV future, Jan 6, 40 
Leadership cor see also Okoboji), Fifth 


Northeast Apr 166 
Sept 337 


istitute, DAVI, a constitu 


Leadership 
Learning 


Learning Theory, June 276 
Leestma, Robert, return to U. S., Sept 360 


Legislation, federal 


DAVI resolutior June 293, 294 

Editorial on aid to education, May 232 

National Defense Education Act. See separate 
entr 

NEA support of President's school bi Mar 
79 


Review of, Mar 106, Apr 123, May 187 
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Visual Desire 
a r ties with DAVI, Jan 3 
. tion highlights, June 280 
lune 202 
} Japan, language laboratories, Apr 174, Oct 409 
Jarvis J. Boyer, confidential assistant to U.S 
ommissioner of Education, Sept 303 
% Jenkinson, Nelle Lee eath, Nov 486 
“i Johnsor Donald W California blueprint for 
Ry: appraisal of Title III, Nov 459 
i Johnson, Harry A two-year assignment in Si 
£ erra Leone, West Africa, Sept 362 
: ‘ Journalism teaching, films, Nov 471 
* t Apr 146 
447 
King, William H 
; Comments on equipment, Nov 473 
“an Rear screen continues to evoke live response 
Mar 102 
; Survey at the system level (N.J.) Dec 502 
a Kirk Marguerite retirement lepartment of 
brarie ur \V, Newark, Ja $2 
; 6 Klaus, David J Programming i re-emphasis 
é Care and Feeding on the tutorial approach, Apr 130 
(editoria Knowledge, challenge of, May 190 
= Cooperative Komosk P. Kenneth, The Collegiate Schoo 
fea Past is pre conference (Sept 1960), report Ar 140 
3 Setting qi Kruse, W im F., Audio-Visual Media, In 
Song of D Apr 200 
Time of op} 
9 The year of 
Instruc 
Films 
| 
i 
ik 
| 
if 
| 
4 
Hs I 
i 
- 
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902 


ok) 


\rate 


Mar 


Lewis. Richard B a co-editor of AV News, 
Oct 408 
Libraries 
AV-lbrary controversy, letters to editor, Feb 
74, Apr 180 
Georgia librarians meet, Nov 488 
School libraries in action (film), Apr 178 
Listening skills, June 279 
Literary tradition vs. AV tradition, June 238 
Local production (8mm) Dec 528 
Logan, Edwin M invited to Germany. Nov 431 
Lorraine, Walter, art from Television for Chil- 
dren, Mar 79, 100; Apr 123, 170; May 187, 


220; June 237 
Lumsden, Robert, The dictation machine, Nov 
455 


Lunstrum, John P., The changing social studies 
curriculum, meaning for AV, Oct 380 


McIntyre, Ken, audiovisual booklet, University 
of North Carolina, Jan 3 
McMahan, Marie 
Inservice techniques that work, Feb 50 
New position, Western Michigan University, 
Sept 357 
McMurrin, Sterling M Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Mar 79 
Magazines in the classroom, Apr 182 
Malter. Morton 8S., A college professor looks at 
ETV,. Oct 398 
Mannino, Philip, cited, Dee 540 
Mass media, impact of education on, June 275 
Mathematics experiment in programmed 
courses, Roanoke, Apr 150 
Medaris, J. B The AV challenge to industry 
and to the profession, May 193 


Media in education (in Florida), June 251 
Media assessment by American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Jan 3 

Meierhenry, W. C quoted, Dec 534 

Mental health, catalog of films re, Mar 112 

Miller, Clyde K.. voted president-elect of DAVI 
Feb 72; expresses appreciation, Apr 161 

Miller I dD AV for independent study, Nov 
456 

Miller, William C A pattern for cooperative 


activity (D/ ¢I-ASCD), Mar 104 
Mitchell, John W., new position, Dec 540 


Mitchell, Maurice, named to national commit- 
tee (University of Denver development) 
Dec 540 

Motion pictures. See }t ms 


Moyse, Kern, retirement.from Peerless Film 
Processing Corp, May 187 

Mundt, Frederick J. C new position, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Jan 34 

Myers. H. Herb eath, Apr 165 

Myers. Lida, marriage, Feb 73 


Nangle, K. Louise, named Woman of Year ir 
Education, Apr 170 

Nardelli, Robert R.. Demonstration lessons via 
4 ope, Feb 58 

Nasca Don How good is TV for teaching 
science Nov 452 


National Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers, Washington, Oct. 23-26. Sept 301 
National Audiovisual Association (NAVA) 
Convention 1961, May 187, June 235 
Western conference, Apr 158 
Equipment directory, 7th edition, Mar 79 
8th edition, Nov 433 
National Conference on Teacher Education and 
New Medi: University of Michigan, Jan 
8-11, report, Mar 118 
National Defense Education Act 
California appraisal of Title III, Nov 459 
DAVI Resolutions, June 291 
How strong is your school, brochure on Titles 
Ill, V-A, May 227 
Renewal sought, Sept 303 
Report on (GPO), May 223 
Revisions sought, Mar 108 
Title VII. See separate entry 
National Education Association (NEA) 
AV division presents program at NEA con- 
vention, Sept 368 
Automation study, Oct 411 
gn language department, Sept 305 
lications catalog, Oct 425 
Symbol search, Nov 433 
Noel, Francis W 
Director, States Audiovisual Education Study 
(SAVES), May 230 
Film—prima donna of the audiovisual world 
Jan & 
Norberg. Kenneth D Board of directors, dele- 
gate-at-large, Feb 72 
Nunn, Gladys, An English teacher looks at pro- 
grammed learning, Nov 441 


Occupational! interest groups, DAVI convention 
June 286 
Okoboji conference 
Planning chairman for 1961, Apr 161 
Recommendations re, Sept 337, Nov 477 
Ormsby, George (quoted), Dec 509 


Packaging of instructional materials, May 187 
Nov 440 

Par.phiets available (Ohio State University). 
Feb 65 

Paperback, use as textbook, Jan 18 

Pennsylvania Learning Resources Association 
formation of, May 187 

Phonograph records, catalog, Oct 424 

Physics, auto-instructional (Pittsburgh), Apr 
130 

Placement, professional. See Professional place- 
ment. 

Porter, Douglas, Learr‘ng Theory-—anything in 
it? (summary of convention address), June 
276 

Preservice training (See also Teacher education) 

AV/TV course, team taught, Feb 54 
Demonstration lessons via kinescope, Feb 58 
Internships, audiovisual, Feb 60 

Price, Roy A., elected president of Association 
for Higher Education, Sept 362 

Professional placement 

DAVI, Jan 5, Feb 45, Mar 81, Apr 125. May 
188, June 237, Sept 303, Oct 377, Nov 
433, Dec 497 

Tapes used, University of Wisconsin, Jan 3 

Prograimmed instruction 

Center for Programmed Instruction, New 
York, N. Y., Apr 151 

Characteristics, materials, and potentialities, 
Apr 130 

Communications, research and development, 
evaluation, Apr 140 

Definition and principles of, Apr 127 

English, experiment in, Nov 441 

Kit on programed learning, Nov 431 

Mathematics experiment, Roanoke, Britan- 
nica Center, Apr 150, Nov 431 

Programs in progress, Apr 143 

Publications available, Apr 151 

Statistics, do-it-yourself booklets, prepared 
out of class need, Apr 136 

Trends, Apr 142 

Value of, if effective for only minority (edi- 
torial), Apr 184 

Workshop, California Bay Section audiovisual 
association, Apr 146 

Projectionists, student, June 282 

Psychological Abstracts, to scan AVCR, Sept 
301 


Public address equipment, and the DAVI Con- 
vention, Mar 92 
Public and private school AV programs 
Battle Creek, Mich., inservice techniques, Feb 
50 
Center for Programed Instruction, research 
projects in specified schools, Apr 151 
Covina Valley School District, Calif., elemen- 
tary school to accommodate team teach- 
ing, Oct 408 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Ill., dictation machine in paper grading, 
Nov 455 
Houston, Gregory Elementary School, ‘‘closed- 
circuit’ tape recordings, Nov 454 
Los Angeles, audiovisual kits, Nov 440 
Muskogee, Okla., experiment in programmed 
Englis>, Nov 441 
Norfolk County (Va.), closed-circuit TV, Nov 
450 
Pittsburgh auto-instructional approach to 
high school physics, Apr 130 
Roanoke, Va., programmed courses in mathe- 
matics. Apr 150 
St. Petersburg, Fla Science Center, space- 
ship simulator, Nov 444 
Sheboygan, Wisc., U. S. Grant School, experi- 
ment in teaching reading, Nov 443 
Siskiyou County, California, exchange stu- 
dents, tapes and slides, Oct 388 
Wilmington, Del testing of social science 
instructional films, Apr 176 
Puerto Rico, educational film production semi- 
nar, Oct 408 


Rabner, Elliott, review of article in Nation's 
Schools, May 221 
Radio, educational (DAVI convention topic), 
June 278 
Reading, teaching, Nov 443 
Rear screen projection, Feb 75, Mar 102 
Recordings, tape 
Art talks, National gallery of art, Mar 99 
‘‘Closed-circuit,’’ for students of varying abil- 
ity levels, Nov 454 
»Purdue University, AV center, Nov 456 
Use as a second teacher, Apr 134 
Research 
AV as research tool in social science, Oct 386 
Call for research papers (1962 convention), 
Nov 431 
Review, with visual, Nov 453 
Ringis, Romaine H., Audiovisual internships 
Feb 60 


Roberts, A. B., An AV department comes of 


age, Dec 532 
Robinson, Faul V., Two rooms with a view, 


Ruark, Hank, writes for Phi Kappa Deltan, 


Oct 377 
Rushton, E. W., Roanoke school superintend 
ent, convention speech, June 257 
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Saks, Lewis, Coonskin caps and curriculum 
change, Apr 183 
Salaries, administrators (NEA research report), 
Oct 425 
Sanner, Richard, membership chairman for 
Hawaii, Feb 43 
SAVES project, May 230 
Schofield, Edward T. 
Becomes director, department of libraries and 
audiovisual education, Newark, N. J., 
Jan 32 
Looking at new literature, Jan 32, Feb 68, 
Mar 100, Apr 156, Sept 354, Dec 538 
Schropp, Clifton F., retirement, Sept 301 
Schuller, Charles F., Hawaii: a state audio- 
visual survey, Dec 499 
Science teaching 
Closed-circuit, use at Brockport, N. Y., Nov 
5 
Cornell University leaflets for elementary 
science, Jan 
Educators guide to free science materials, 
May 231 
Science Center, St. Petersburg, Fla., Nov 444 
Symposium, Oklahoma City, Jan 13-14, Mar 
79 
Scott, Donald, appointed superintendent of 
schools, Neenah, Wis., Apr 170 
Seeley, Patsy, and White, Gene, The audio- 
visual kit, Nov 440 
Sekerak, Robert M., Students meet automation 
head on, Nov 435 
Selby, Stuart, Eight-mm for local production, 
Dec. 528 
Self-instructional devices. See Teaching ma- 
chines. 
Shayon, Robe:. Lewis, The communications gap 
in the classroom, June 244 
Sherburne, Ted, new position with American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, May 223 
Sherman, Mendel, Board of directors, delegate- 
at-large, Feb 72 
Slides 
National Gallery of Art, Mar 98 
Strengthening international friendships 
through slides and tapes, Oct 388 
Smith, M. 1., We study the past to improve 
the future, Jan 12 
Smith, Richard William 
Awarded first Helen Rachford Memorial Schol- 
arship, May 224 
Position with McGraw-Hill, Oct 408 
Snider, Robert C. 
Cooperative articles re DAVI, Sept issue 
Coordinators meet at NEA, Nov 478 
Snow, Carl B., Summer exhibits at Western 
Michigan, Nov 449 
Social Science 
And AV, Oct issue 
Changing curriculum, and relation to AV, 
Oct 380 
International friendships, through tapes and 
slides, Oct 388 
Williamsburg, Va., a resource, Oct 390 
Spigle, Irving, new AV »vosition, Park Forest, 
Ill., May 223 
Standards (quantitative) for AV, Dec 506 
State audiovisual associations. See Affiliates 
State audiovisual programs, survey undertaken 
(SAVES), May 230 
Statistics, do-it-yourself booklets, prepared out 
of class need, Apr 136 
Stepp, Robert E., quoted, Dec 534 
Stites, Raymond 8., Bringing the nation's art 
treasures to the classroom, Mar 98 
Student learning in language laboratory, May 
201 


Sturwold, Virginia G. (compiler), Sources of 
self-instructional devices, Apr 144 
Surveys 
DAVI Field service, Dec. 504 
Hawaii (state), Dec 499 
New Jersey (system level), Dec 502 
Public school AV survey, Dec 518 
States audiovisual education study, May 230 
Systems, audiovisual, June 278; Oct 383, 386; 
Nov 435, 437 


Tape, use of 
Strengthening international friendships 
through tapes and slides, Oct 388 

Tape duplication service, University of Colo- 
rado, Apr 174 

Tape recordings. See Recordings, tape. 

Tape repository (NAEB-DAVI) moved to Uni- 
versity of Colorado, June 235 

Teacher education (See also Inservice training; 
Preservice training) 

Associated Organizations for Teacher Educa- 
tion, DAVI participation, Mar 116 (also 
concerns of organization) 

AV materials and techniques, use, Feb 76 

AV/TV course, team-taught, Feb 54 

Classroom simulator, Nov 447 

Exhibits, Western Michigan University, Nov 
449 
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TEACHER EDUCATION——CONTINUED Tecnifax works! ops, Apr 176 Tnited States Office of Education, contract 
National Conference on Teacher Education Telemation, Nov 437 with DAVI, abstracting research under 
and New Media, University of Michigan, Television (See also Films) Title VII of NDEA, Apr 160 


Jan 8-11, report, Mar 118 
Re-examination for the 1960's, Feb 62 
Technology applied (USC) Feb 46 


’ too, Apr 123, June 237 Contract with Bureau of Social Science Re- 
erview by Morton 8S. Malter, Oct 398 search, Dec 518 
reuit DAVI Convention panel on University Film Producers Association (host to 


TV in teacher education, Mar 112 Maine's first, Nov 490; Norfolk international congress), Dec 541 
Time of Opportunity (editoria!), Feb 76 county, Nov 450; for science teaching 
Language laboratory, role in, May 201 DAVI Resolutior at ona = 
New image, as motivator, organizer, and hg June 252 Vaughan, Charles W., Jr., new position, Sept 
guide, May 190 — 362 
9 Guidebook (Phil Lewis) Apr 178 
Teacher education in the 1960's, Feb 62 apa tad a] Gonareas of Motion Biniuve Victor, Alexander F., founder of Victor Ani- 


Teaching machines (See April issue) and Television Schools (Calif meeting) matograph Company, death, May °227 
Background and analysis, Apr 126; refer- Dee 541 Vietnam, progress of audiovisual program 


ences, Apr 145 Joint Council on Educational Broadcasting Oct 377 
Bibliography, Apr 145 Apr 176 Voland, Delores, Film and filmstrips spark the 
Challenges and functions, May 193 Letters to editor, Feb 75 reading program, Nov 443 
Glossary, Apr 152 ° Midwest program in airborne television in- 
Guidelines for use (a joint statement), Sept struction (MPATI). Oct 375 


358 


( rhe iTV use in classroom, Apr 159 


iti ’ Single room television, Dec 520 Welch, Clifford A., director, U.S. Naval Train- 
ge —e — eo Tehran physics course, Jan 3 ing Aids Center, receives Navy's highest 
Television es award t ans 63 
Programing. See Programed instruction \V/TV course, team-taught, Feb 54, Nov 488 __ award to civilians Apr is 
Scrambled book, Apr 136 N k ¢ ity ‘ : : ' White, Gene, and Seeley, Patsy, The audiovisual 
Course in New York City to acquaint teachers 
Self-scoring device, Apr 138 . kit, Nov 440 


with TV (function, role in society, and . . 
Whitenack, Carolyn 


utilization as teaching tool), May 227 
1 ns ‘tions 1aterials concept (conven- 
production integrated with other college The instructional rm s concer; r 


courses (Montana State College), Nov 435 
Terminology, AV, Sept 370 


Sellout of Lumsdaine-Glaser volume, Mar 79 
Skinner disc, Apr 133 TV 
Sources of self-instructiona! devices, Apr 144 
Tape recorder, as second teacher, Apr 134 


tion topic), June 277 
National catalog for AV, Dec 510 


Theme prevalent in meetings, Apr 158 Tessonneau, Remy, quoted, Dec 541 Wilkinson, Cecil, work in ETV, Nov 490 
Teaching methods, June 278; Oct 383, 386 (See TEXAVED journal, Jan 3 Williamsburg, Va a social studies resource 
also Team teaching) Texas instruction media project Dec 543 Oct 390 
Team teaching Textbooks, as related to AV media, Jan 16 Wittich, Walter A.. The AV/TV course, Feb 54 
Bibliography, Feb 43 June 28 Wood, Arthur Morris, Review with the visual 
Experiment, AV/TV course, Feb 54 Tiemann Towards excellence (ec too, Nov 453 
Facilities especially designed, Oct 408 torial 372 Workshops 
Values of, June 254 Title VII - ; Battle Creek. Mich.. Feb 50 
Technology in AVCR, Apr 160, for sale, Dec ty Cailiforaia 
NEA iaunches automation study, Oct 411 Follow- ip of dissemination conferences, Jan Bay Section, Apr 146 
NEA technological! development project, June 26. Ox 
272 Future ties (Stone at Convention) 
Preparing students for technological age, Nov June 
435 Trump, J } Gores, Harold; Becker, Harry 
Role of audiovisualist as educational techno!- (panelists), The new school, June 253 Young. Kenneth G ngthening international! 
ogist, May 196, June 244 Tyler, I. Keith, Let's play ‘‘type the talent friendships through tapes and slides, Oct 
Teacher education, Feb 48, 62 Mar 92 388 


. Major Sources of Information on 4 


Audiovisual! Communication, 


New Media of Instruction, and 


the Teaching-Learning Process 


published by 
The Department of Audiovisual Instruction ‘4 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


DON’T WORRY, 


HE WON'T GET IT OUT! 


To remove a LEVOLOR bottom rail clip, one must Information that insures the best installation pos- 
know how. No amount of yanking and pulling on the _ sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
tape can get them out. But to the maintenance man give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 


who knows how, it is as simple as A. B. C. every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—heip 


with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


oe R VENETIAN BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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That question — ‘‘How are you?” — is very im- 
portant to this young lady. It’s her first attempt 
at Spanish. There’s an expectant moment un- 
til the answer comes back, very clearly, ‘‘muy 
bien, gracias.’’ It’s so clear, it’s almost as if 
the microphone spoke Spanish. As a matter 
of fact, Turner microphones do have an exten- 
sive background in language labs. If you'd like 
to take advantage of that experience, write to 
the Turner Company. 


“Como esta usted?” 


The ‘‘senorita’’ is using the Turner 585D, a 
fixed-mounted dynamic microphonc. Output level, 
—58 db; Response, 50-12,000 c.p.s. 

Attractive chrome finish, die-cast housing on 

a 16"’ gooseneck. List price $32.50. 

For more information, write for illustrated 

585D brochure 


MICROPHONE COMPANY 
NY 948 17th St. NE + Cedar Rapids, lowo 


EXPORT: Ad Auriema, Inc., 85 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y 
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